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Edgar Jepson 


Author of The Admirable Tinker 


An Impression 


By Norma Bright Carson 


N a fine June afternoon we took the 

underground for Charing Cross to 

Turnham Green and, walking up 
a broad, shady street in one of London’s 
quaintest and most picturesque suburbs, 
came to No. 23 Bath Road, Bedford Park. 
3ack of a shrub-grown garden, fenced in 
against the intruding eye, we found the 
home of Edgar Jepson, one of a row of 
old-fashioned, vine-grown cottages, whose 
air of remote quietude suggested an in- 
clination on the part of the owners to 
seclusion and repose. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jepson received us in the 
comfortable living-room. We chatted of 
the weather, of London, and of the other 
dozen and one things that people newly 
met, knowing something of each other’s 
pursuits and tastes, use to make conversa- 
tion with. Then we had luncheon, and 
the children came in—fresh and rosy from 
a holiday in Kew Gardens—after which 
we returned to the living room to pass a 
delightful afternoon and take our tea 
while yet the day was gold with sunlight. 

Edgar Jepson is a typical Englishman. 
Just at first his gentle dignity and almost 
grave manner deceive one. But this im- 
pression vanishes as Mr. Jepson grows 
better acquainted, and one realizes that the 
reputation for possessing a keen sense of 
humor founded on the quality of his 
books, is not unjustified. The truth is that 
Edgar Jepson does not make the mistake 
made by so many of his no more distin- 
guished contemporaries, of taking himself 
too seriously, and thereby running the risk 
of having other people take him not seri- 
ously enough. He does not pose as being 
possessed of the so-called artistic tempera- 
ment, or make any such claim the basis 


for irregularities that in ordinary men 
would receive the most emphatic condem- 
nation. He is a sane, well-balanced Eng- 
lish gentleman, who lives a more or less 
simple but satisfying life with his wife 
and children, working steadily and care- 
fully, viewing the world with the cheer- 
ful tolerance of a man who is capable of 
understanding and sympathizing with 
others less fortunately placed than himself, 
and who is big enough to admire and give 
credit where admiration and credit are 
due. There is a possibility that Edgar 
Jepson lacks the propelling force of a 
really great ambition ; if he fails to achieve 
the big thing it will be owing to an easy- 
going disposition to remain satisfied with 
doing that which comes most easily and 
gives the greatest pleasure in the doing. 
He has versatility and adaptability without 
a doubt—his popularity among the literary 
folk of London attests this; he is more 
requisitioned ‘in the matter of literary 
functions than almost any other man 
writer of his day. 

Mr. Jepson is blessed with an under- 
standing wife. That they are companion- 
able is plainly evident. They are accus- 
tomed to go many places together, and 
Mrs. Jepson’s acquaintance among her 
husband’s contemporaries in the profes- 
sion of writing is almost as varied and 
comprehensive as his own. 

The Jepsons delight in having their 
friends in their home. Sunday evenings 
are sacred to gatherings of the congenial, 
writers, artists and musicians, who come 
together informally to discuss the topics 
uppermost in the public mind or engage in 
conversation on those themes of which 
their own hearts and minds are full. 
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Mrs. Jepson and the Children 
in the Garden 


The arrow marks Mr. Jepson’s study 


The Home of Edgar Jepson 


23 Bath Road, Bedford Park, 
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I gathered from Mr. Jepson’s conversa- 
tion that he would like to devote himself 
to the drama. It seems that he has writ- 
ten one play that has several times been 
near production. He hopes yet to have it 
on the boards, and its success would prob- 
ably spur him on to undertake other things 
in this field. 

Meanwhile, he writes much on subjects 
of current interest for the magazines, 
with now and then a novel—usually a 
mystery novel, as The House on the Mall 
—and the stories that most of all have 
endeared him to a growing public—stories 
including The Admirable Tinker, Lady 
Noggs and Polyooly, inimitable studies of 
child-life that deserve the widest possible 
circulation and fame. 

Somewhere, too, in his make-up, Edgar 
Jepson is a poet, with perhaps a touch of 
the mystic; he has a choice volume, bear- 
ing the imprint of “The Sons of the Vine. 
1904,” which is entitled The Horned 
Shepherd, a tale of pagan splendor, the 
work of a student of the ancients and of 
one endowed with an appreciation for the 
finer shades of poetic impulse. 

It is a pleasure to meet a literary man 
of the type of Mr. Jepson, a man sin- 
cerely modest, yet one whose record 
proves him endowed with attributes of 
which he might justly be proud. That it 
is not easy for Mr. Jepson to talk of him- 
self and his work is unquestionable. He 
talks more readily of the work of others, 
showing a discrimination in his comments 
that reveals him a just and able critic. 


But it is plain to be seen that he wrote 
the Tinker books and Polyooly with a 
good deal of very real enjoyment, for he 
talks about them with an enthusiasm that 
is unmistakable. It has been generally 
supposed that Mr, Jepson’s son, the eldest 
of the three children, was in a way the 
original of “Tinker,” but this Mr. Jepson 
laughingly disclaims. Though they frankly 
speak of the oldest of the two girls as 
“Lady Noggs,’ so it may be concluded 
that the child-character books grew out of 
Mr. Jepson’s affectionate observation of 
his own children, with imagination to sup- 
ply the elaborations. At all events, they 
are three children to be proud of, and the 
boy, who is, I think, thirteen, has already 
given signs of possessing something of a 
gift for verse-making. 

What Mr. Jepson is at work on at the 
present time he did not state definitely, but 
there was talk of further Polyooly stories. 
Certainly Polyooly has unlimited possibili- 
ties, as has the type of story in which 
Tinker, Lady Noggs and Polyooly figure. 
I do not know of any writer who has 
made of the little English aristocrat quite 
so human and attractive a character as 
has Mr. Jepson; while his child of the 
slums is just as lovable and real. I am 
not prepared to say that I would consider 
it advantageous for him to drop this sort 
of story-writing for the concocting of 
mystery tales, though there is a possibility 
that he could do the novel of English mod- 
ern life more than ordinarily well. 








Facts in the Life of Edgar Jepson 





His Career as Editor and Novelist 


DGAR JEPSON comes of an old 
E. Lincolnshire family (of the same 
East Anglican race as the Pilgrim 
Fathers), and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that William the Conqueror, on his 
arrival in England, found his ancestors 
ensconced among the Fens, and _ that, 
under the leadership of Hereward the 
Wake, they did their best to make the 
East of England as unpleasant as possible 
to him. 

But though his parents were living in 
Lincoln, Edgar Jepson contrived to be 
born in that hub of the Eastern raga 
sphere, London; and to this day only 
London does he really feel that his fo t is 
on its native pavement. His childhood 
was spent at the romantic village of Kenil- 
worth, in Shakespeare’s country; and 
from there he went to Leamington Col- 
lege to school. Windy Arbour, the Jep- 
son home, is half a mile from the station, 
and the Jepson boys were of different 
sizes. Consequently they proceeded to 
the station in order of age. Four minutes 
before the train was due the youngest 
Jepson left home at full speed; thirty sec- 
oa later the second youngest Jepson left 
home at full speed; thirty seconds later 
the third youngest Jepson left home at 
full speed; thirty seconds later the fourth 
youngest Jepson left home at full speed; 
and thirty seconds later, two minutes be- 
fore the train was due, Edgar Jepson left 
home—at full speed. But in the end they 
reached the platform of the station—at 
full speed—at the same moment, amid the 
howls of the guard and _ station-master, 
who were holding back the panting train 
for them. This excellent exercise bore 
fruit in the form of a houseful of silver 
cups which they won on the racing track; 
and Edgar Jepson himself ran for Oxford 
against Cambridge across country. 

On leaving Leamington College, Edgar 
Jepson went to Balliol College, Oxford, 
in its palmy days, when Jowett was mas- 
ter, and in spite of a far deeper devotion 
to lawn tennis and racing than to the im- 
mortal works of the ancients, succeeded 
in taking Honours in Littera Humaniores. 





Among his friends at the University were 
the Harvard traveling scholars of his dé Ly, 
one of them the great art critic Bernard 
Behrenson, and another the philosopher, 
Professor George Santayana. On leaving 
Oxford he embarked with a couple of 
friends, from a lawn high up the Thames, 
on a tin-pot steam yacht, drawing six feet 
of water, and in the process of making 
their way to Civita Vecchia, the port of 
Rome, suffered more narrow escapes from 
drowning than fall to the lot of ninety- 
nine out of a hundred mariners who spend 
their whole lives at sea. In this yacht (it 
is now, very properly, at the bottom of 
the English Channel) he spent six months, 
and saw a good deal of France and Italy. 
Indeed, making expeditions from obscure 
little seaports, they saw out-of-the-way 
parts of those countries never seen by the 
traveler along the worn routes. 

Soon after his return to England Jepson 
went to the West Indies, and for three 
years was a schoolmaster at the chief 
West Indian Public School, Harrison 
College in Barbadoes. He introduced the 
game of hockey into that tropic isle; and 
since he found it too hot to wear many 
clothes at that violent game, he and his 
colleagues played it bare-legged, so that 
to this day they carry the scars of their 
fights. 

At the end of three years it was borne 
in upon him that his real business in the 
world was writing; and he returned to 
England to essay the adventure of litera- 
ture. He came to London and took up 
his abode in a slum in Viauxhall. It was 
a sordid, very noisy slum; but he always 
declares that he did his best work in it; 
and in deed the cultured assert that The 
Passion for Romance, the novel that he 
wrote there, is his best work. But at the 
end of a year, having begun to find his 
feet, he removed to the most peaceful spot 
in central London, the King’s Bench Walk 
in the Temple, which he has made the 
scene of the adventures of his charming 
child heroine, Pollyooly. 

In the Temple he lived for seven years: 
five as a bachelor, and two after his mar- 
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riage to Frieda Bisham Holmes, the 
daughter of Henry Holmes, the famous 
violinist. They have one son and two 
charming little daughters. 

During these years Edgar Jepson did 
not confine himself to fiction. He became 
a Saturday Reviewer, and contributed 
criticism and articles to most of the week- 
lies, and stories to most of the monthly 
magazines. Also he has contributed to 
such purely literary ventures as “The 
Neolith” and the “English Review.” For 
a year he edited “The. Automobile Club 
Journal,” and for six months he edited 
“Vanity Fair.” But he dislikes being an 
editor, because he asserts that it entails 
such a painful waste of time, since no real 
work can possibly be done in an office. 

But all the while he worked steadily 
away at fiction; and his child heroes and 


heroines, in The Admirable Tinker—his 
first book published in the States; Lady 
Noggs, Pollyooly and The Determined 
Twins, are household names as far as the 
English tongue carries. At least that is 
the impression produced by the many let- 
ters of exhortation and advice about them 
which he receives from far Fiji, the Ar- 
gentine, Hudson’s Bay, Australasia, and 
the banks of the Irrawadi. 

He has always been a friend of poets: 
the exquisite Ernest Dowson was _ his 
evening companion for the last two years 
of his life in England; and he was the 
first man to recognize the genius and pub- 
lish the poems of the unfortunate Richard 
Middleton. 

In addition to his writing Edgar Jepson 
enjoys a considerable reputation among 
the intellectuals as a lecturer on literary, 


The Jepson Children 
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social, or ethical subjects ; and he is prob- 
ably at his happiest when dealing with the 
pertinacious heckler. Naturally he is an 
amusing after-dinner speaker. 

His chief recreation nowadays is bridge 
or auction bridge; and he is one of the 
best players in England. At that famous 
haunt of the bridge player, the New 
Bridge Club, he has met in battle some of 
the American cracks; and, oddly enough, 
his criticism of their play is that they do 
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not play a sufficiently forward game, but 
are too cautious. 

The Jepsons live in a London suburb, 
but they spend a couple of months each 
winter on the Devon coast, and their sum- 
mers are passed in Kent. But Mr. Jepson 
does not find the country conducive to 
writing. He works in London, always in 
the mornings, when the day is fresh—he 
does not believe in burning midnight oil 
with a pen in his hand. 


June 
By Isabel S. Mason 


Her face reflects 


OW fair is June 
The glory of the cloudless day, 


Hers are the primal summer blooms, 


And all the beauties left from May. 


The birds still warble mating songs, 


The brook still unrestrains its glee ; 


The silver joins the Bob-o-link’s 


In crystal spontaneity. 


How fond is June. 


Her fox ytsteps kiss 


The blue-eyes in the meadow grass. 
? Dd 


The wild-rose blushes at her tread, 


The laurel glows to see her pass. 


A fragrance greets her from the run, 


A tang of wild al! green and glint, 


Fresh fairy sceptre for her hand, 


The aromatic spears of mint. 


How fleeting June 


Her azure days 


Float o’er the scene and pass afar. 


Her sapphire nights grow veiled in dusk 


All jewel-fastened with a star. 


But through it all the glad, free heart 


That felt her glow and heard her tune 


Can smile upon the chill of age, 


Remembering luscious, lyric June. 





Another of the ‘Worst Books”’ 
By Gladys S. Pardee 


HE people “who liked to have a 
book to tell them to go in when it 


rained” must have been fully sat- 
isfied when they picked up the 4 fflicted 
Man's Companion. It is one of the 


“didactic little books published anywhere 
from 1820 to 1860,” recently titled “the 
Sombazine school of literature,” whose 
object was “to make everything perfectly 
intelligible to the intellectually dependent 
classes.” 

“Bombazine” the book certainly is, and 
has a peculiar fascination all its own when 
viewed either from Mr. Crothers’ require- 
ments for the Hundred Worst Books or 
from Jo Jefferson’s definition of the un- 
conscious humorist. 

Puritanism is said to have been a re- 
ligion which lost its humor, and never 
was this more apparent than in the poor 
“Afflicted Man’s” chosen “Companion.” 
But to us who looked back it has a certain 
humor merely through the force of con- 
trast. The age has changed, men have 
altered. But unconscious humor imposes 
sympathy, and serio-comic the book must 
seem. One is divided between laughter 
and tears in reading the awful and start- 
ling tales of martyrdoms and deathbeds 
which were deemed consolatory then. 

The volume has a most imposing title 

THE 
AFFLICTED MAN’S COMPANION ; 
OR, 
A Directory For Persons AND FAMILIES 
ArriicreD With SICKNESS 
OR 
Any Orner Distress 
By THE Rev. JoHN WILLISON, 
DuNDEE, SCOTLAND, 1727. 


This general heading is divided into 
eight specific chapters, which would seem 
all-inclusive : 


I. General directions to all families and per- 
sons visited with sickness and affliction. 

II. Particular directions to those who are 
sharply afflicted with sore sickness and long 
trouble. 

III. Directions to the children of God under 
sickness. 

IV. Directions to unregenerate persons under 
sickness. 


V. Directions to the people of God when 
recovered from sickness. 

VI. Directions to unrenewed persons recov- 
ered from sickness. 

VII. Directions to those sick persons who are, 
apparently, in a dying condition. 

VIII. Directions to the relations, acquaint- 
ances and neighbors of the sick, who are them- 
selves in health for the time. 


But lest any one should feel left out 
or unprovided for the Reverend au- 
thor has thoughtfully added, “N. B.—Let 
it be remembered that what I say to those 
visited with sickness is likewise applica- 
ble to all other afflicted persons, whatever 
their distress be.” 

One is tempted to doubt the very evi- 
dent desire of the writer to offer comfort 
from many of his cheering (?) “Direc- 
tions.” For example: “Direction 2. Let 
all who are visited with sickness or dis- 
tress search for the Achan in the camp 
and inquire diligently what is the ground 
and cause of God’s controversy with 
them,” and “Direction 3. When any fit of 
sickness attacks you, think seriously upon 
death, and make diligent preparation for 
it.” Surely our Puritan forefathers were 
not taught in Psychology concerning the 
problematic influence of mind over matter. 

After numerous directions the stories 
of dying believers begin. Many are inno- 
cently naive and might lead to what are 
doubtless unintended conclusions. It is 
told of the “Mr. Robert Bolton, a minis- 
ter at Broughton,” that “when he found 
himself very weak, he called for his wife 
and children. He desired her to bear his 
dissolution, which was near at hand, with 
a Christian fortitude; a thing he had been 
preparing her for by the space of twenty 
years.”” Poor woman! It would seem 
that she might be comforted. 

After an excruciating story of a mar- 
tyrdom an elegy is quoted from a Dr. 
Wild, which is a most audacious piece of 
poetic license, not to say worse. Its be- 
ginning makes one stop and marvel at the 
very incongruity of the supposedly solemn 
gathering— 


Methinks I hear beheaded saints above 
Call to each other, “Sirs, make room for Love.” 
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After reading Lewis Carroll it is in- 
evitable that this call up one of his non- 
sense verses— 























He thought he saw a Coach-and-Four 
That stood beside his bed; 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Bear without a head. 

“Poor thing!” he said—‘“poor silly thing! 
It’s waiting to be fed.” 





























But the gem of these comforting tales 
is related of Rev. Heron, who appears to 
have been a man of great nonchalance 
and an incorrigible punster. “Mr. Heron, 
another minister there, dying and leaving 
a family of many small children, his poor 
wife fell to weeping, and said: ‘Alas, 
what will become of all these children?’ 
He pleasantly replied, ‘Never fear. He 
that feeds the young ravens will not 
starve the young Herons.’” Despite the 
sublime inability of the Reverend min- 
ister to worry, and despite the undoubted 
“pleasantness” of the reply, it is a relief 
to read the next sentence, “Which after- 
wards came to pass accordingly.” 

The rest of the chapter is largely 
taken up by “Meditations and Ejacula- 
tions Proper for Sick and Dying Per- 
sons, and Especially for a Dying Be- 
liever” and “Meditations for Drooping 
Believers when Death is Near.” 
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In the chapter on 
Friends and Neighbors” several sugges- 
tions are given that might be rather dit- 
ficult of tactful fulfilment, or at least pos- 
sible of a misconstruction. 
it says, 


“The Duties of 


In one place 
“Remind your friends to make 
their will in season and dispatch the set- 
tlement of their worldly affairs, that so 
they may not be disturbed at the last, nor 
anywise diverted from their main work 
by thoughts or conversation about the 
world.” 

And again and again through it all the 
advice recurs, “Dwell much upon the 
thoughts of death.” That in brief would 
seem to be its message. 

Ah! what an unsuitable “Companion” 
this is to us with our enlightened views, 
our New Thought, our “Will to be Well,” 
our Emmanuel Movement! Brave indeed 
was the poor Afflicted Man who volun- 
tarily chose this gloomy Companion. We 
may pity him, but we must respect him. 
Our “bump of reverence” is not a well- 
developed article these days, and we 
should honestly confess our failing. And 
if we brand Puritanism as a religion 
which lost its humor, let us be careful in 
all our cleverness not to foster a humor 
which has lost its religion. 








Raglan Castle 


Ruins of the Tower of Gwent 


IVE months after he had been com- 
f pelled to surrender his Castle of 

Raglan, Henry Somerset, first Mar- 
quis of Worcester, the veteran lord of that 
stately mansion, lay a-dying in prison in 
London. He had paid dearly for his loy- 
alty to Charles I, but ere he closed his eyes 
in death a message reached him from 
Parliament to the effect that he should be 
buried in the family vault in the chapel of 
Windsor Castle. This was comfort to the 
dying noble. “Why, God bless us all!” he 
exclaimed, “then I shall have a better cas- 
tle when I am dead than they took from 
me when I was alive!’ 

A “better castle” perhaps in spacious- 
ness of area and in the solidity of its 
masonry, but hardly a better in the loveli- 
ness of its situation or the beauty of its 
architecture. For among all the castles of 
England there is not one which can rival 
the fair romantic charm of the Monmouth- 
shire home of the Somersets. One of its 
earliest eulogists was Thomas Churchill, 
the soldier-poet who found a refuge at 
Raglan and celebrated its glories thus: 


A famous Castle fine 

That Raglan hight, stands moated almost round; 
Made of free-stone, upright, as straight as line, 
Whose workmanship in beauty doth abound, 
With curious knots, wrought all with edged tool: 
The stately Tower that looks o’er pond and pool; 
The fountain trim, that runs both day and night, 
Doth yield in show a rare and noble sight. 


More than two centuries later the beauty 
of Raglan moved Turner to paint its love- 
liness, and when Ruskin came to describe 





Raglan 
Castle 


By 
Henry,C. Shelley 


With Photographs by 
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Raglan Castle 


Entrance to Grand Staircase 


the pictures of castles by which Turner 
taught the moral of human pride, he fin- 
ished his catalog with the “last and 
sweetest, Raglan, in utter solitude, amidst 
the wild wood of its own pleasance; the 
towers rounded with ivy, and the forest 
roots choken with undergrowth, and the 
brook languid amidst lilies and sedges. 
Legends of gray knights and enchanted 
ladies keeping the woodman’s children 
away at the sunset.” Between these two, 
Churchill and Ruskin, stretches a copious 
anthology of verse and prose, which con- 
tinues the praise of Raglan Castles from 
the earliest days to our own time. If it 
were not that the castle lies so far from the 
beaten track of the tourist it would be 
visited by more pilgrims than any other 
historic ruin in all England, 

Practically the first historical figure 
associated with Raglan Castle is Sir Rich- 
ard Herbert, afterward Earl of Pembroke, 
who came to a violent end in 1469. A 
warrior from his youth, he saw much serv- 
ice in the wars in France, only to return 
and find further employment for his sword 
in the Wars of the Roses. He it was 
who, with his brother, effected the reduc- 
tion of Harlech Castle, and the capture 
of that Henry, Earl of Richmond, who 
afterwards ascended the English throne as 
Henry VII. That engagement gave Rag- 
lan its first association with the royal fam- 
ily of the land, for the youthful Henry 
was taken prisoner to the Monmouthshire 
fortress and remained in durance there 
for a considerable time. His captor, how- 
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Raglan Castle 
The Chief Entrance 


Raglan Castle 
The Kitchen Towers 
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ever, was a year later taken prisoner him- 
self and beheaded. 

From that time for nearly two hundred 
years the history of Raglan Castle is a 
blank. The oldest portions of the ruins 
date from the fifteenth century, but the 
evidence of other portions is conclusive 
that the various lords who succeeded the 
Earl of Pembroke added greatly to the 
structure. When, then, civil war broke 
out in 1642, the castle had taken its final 
form, a “fair 
and pleasant” 
place, as one 
chronicler de- 
scribed it, with 
“two parks ad- 
jacent.” By 
this time it 
had passed in- 
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and rose in height to five stories, how on 
either side of the entrance there stood “a 
fair tower, with fair battlements,’ how 
within these towers was a paved court, 
how a passage led into “the stately hall, 
sixty-six feet long and twenty-eight broad, 
having a rare geometrical roof of Irish 
oak,’ how the parlor was finished with 
“inlaid wainscott and curious carved fig- 
ures,” how here was a “large and fair 
“most pleasant” 
gallery, and 
elsewhere a 
“pleasant walk 
with several 
figures of the 
Roman Empe- 
rors in arches 
of diverse va- 
rieties of shell 


compass window,” there a 


to the posses- work,” Nor 
sion of the was that all. 
Somerset fam- Cellars and 
ily, its lord pantries, a but- 
being that aa | tery and chap- 
Henry, first _ tr el, a dining- 
Marquis of "Sese a qummecsit room and kit- 
Worcester, vO) chen, and a 
mentioned eae Ff fountain court 
above, the an- ey] with a marble 
cestor of the } ; if white horse 
Duke of Beau- oF hs ij fountain all 
fort, to whom | have their 
the ruin be- ae place in this 
longs. Now it a minute inven- 
so happens that tory. And the 
in the archives grounds, we 
of the Duke of learn, included 
Beaufort there a beautiful 
is yet preserv- bowling green, 
ed an old man- gravel walks 
uscript which and _ pleasant 
gives a_ de- gardens, “fair 
scription of Henry Somerset, First Marquis of Worcester built summer- 
Raglan Castle houses,” spa- 
as it appeared in its glory just prior to cious fishponds with “divers artificial 


the outburst of that storm of civil war 
which shattered its walls, destroying its 
treasures, and uncovered its halls and 
chambers to the rains and snows of 
heaven. This time-stained record tells 
how the castle stood upon a hill, how it 
“one of the fairest buildings in Eng- 


islands,” and then umbrageous orchards 
which in turn gave place to undulating 
meadows that carried the eye gently to the 
foothills of the distant horizon. And by 
the side of the castle stood the massive 
Tower of Gwent, which for “height, 
strength and neatness’ surpassed every 
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was 
land,” how the chief approach was other tower of England or Wales. 
through a “white gate, built of square An ideal haven, in fact, for a fugitive 


stone,” how the walls were ten feet thick King. Its lord, too, was loyal to the core. 
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Judging from his portrait, the first Mar- 
quis of Worcester must have been some- 
thing of a dandy in his early manhood; 
but by the time Parliament and King, 
Roundhead and Cavalier began to be at 
strife, he had turned his seventieth year, 
and was no longer a victim of the follies 
of fashion. That he was a staunch Roman 
Catholic did not lessen his devotion to his 
Protestant monarch, and hence no sooner 
did it seem likely that the conflict between 
King and Parliament would have to be 
decided by the sword than he garrisoned 
his Castle of Raglan and did his best to 
strengthen the royalist cause in his dis- 
trict. Consequently he was suspected by 
the Puritans of his neighborhood, who 
came in a band one day to the castle to 
search, as they said, for arms. The 
Marquis received them in person, and led 
them all over the building, taking them at 
last to a bridge over the moat close to the 
Tower of Gwent. Now the eldest son 
of the Marquis, Edward, Earl of Glamor- 
gan, was of an inventive turn of mind, 
and had fixed up in the Tower of Gwent 
a fearsome kind of water-engine, which, 
when set to work in that hollow tower, 
created a prodigious, bellowing noise. 
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Edward Somerset, with His Second Wife and Their Only Daughter 


Unknown to his Puritan visitors the 
Marquis gave orders for the starting of 
the engine when he and they reached the 
bridge over the moat, with further instruc- 
tions to one of his servants. No sooner, 
then, did the great tower begin to emit a 
terrific bellowing than a man came run- 
ning from the castle, crying, “Look to 
yourselves, my masters, for the lions are 
got loose!” Whereupon the valiant Puri- 
tans tumbled over each other down the 
bridge and fled from the castle in all 
speed. 

News of these doings and of other prep- 
arations for the coming conflict soon 
reached Charles I, and in many a letter 
to his “right trusty and right entirely be- 
loved” Worcester he expressed his grati- 
tude for his unfaltering loyalty. “No sub- 
ject I have,” he said, equalled father or 
son in devotion to his cause. What was 
more natural, then, than when the battle 
of Naseby had rendered his condition des- 
perate he should seek refuge within the 
walls of Raglan Castle? Its noble owner 
had proved his faithfulness not merely 
by deeds of arms, but by aiding him with 
the loans of large sums of money. Naseby 
was fought and lost on the 14th of June, 
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16045, and nineteen days later, when the 
day was far spent, the defeated King ap- 
peared before the gates of Raglan Cz ‘astle. 
As he entered, the Marquis of Worcester, 
for all his many years and corpulent body, 
knelt to kiss his sovereign’s hand, exclaim- 
ing, “Domine non sum dignus,” to which 
Charles replied, “My lord, I may very well 
answer you again: ‘I have not found so 
great faith in Israel’; for no man would 
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trust me with so much money as you have 
done.” “Sire,” rejoined the courtly Mar- 
quis, “I he ad your word for the money, but 
never thought I should so soon be repaid, 
for now that you have given me thanks, 
I have all I looked for.” 

That first visit of the deposed King 
lasted some thirteen days; he came back 
for a second visit of six days, and for a 
third of eight days. It was on the 15th 
of September, 1645, that Charles I took 
his final leave of his devoted host, saying, 
as he bade him good-bye, that he went to 
“ease your lordship of a great burden.” 
Little did he realize then that he was be- 
ginning that fatal journey which was to 
lead to the headsman’s block. 

Nine months later other than royal vis- 
itors assembled before the walls of Raglan 
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Castle and demanded admittance. But 
they were not so welcome to the aged 
Marquis of Worcester as Charles I and 
his retinue. For these newcomers were a 
besieging force of the Parliamentary army, 
and their commander in his message de- 
manding surrender of the building ex- 
pressly stated that all other hostile fort- 
resses had been reduced “except this 
castle.” To Raglan, then, fell the honor 
of being the last stronghold to maintain 
the cause of the King. For more than 
two months the Marquis of Worcester 
and his garrison held the besiegers at bay. 
At length, early in August, 1646, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax took charge of the opera- 
tions with a greatly increased force, and 
ere many days had passed it became obvi- 
ous that to offer further resistance would 
be madness. But the astute Marquis se- 
cured favorable terms for his surrender, 
and on an August afternoon the whole 
garrison marched out with colors flying, 
drums beating, trumpets sounding, and 
matches lighted. 

While the veteran lord was escorted to 
London a captive, the soldiers of Fairfax 
were let loose on that work of destruction 
which was by that time so native to their 
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hands. No doubt many a cathedral verger 
or custodian of parish church saddles 
Cromwell and his soldiers with devasta- 
tions of which they were not guilty, but 
documentary evidence furnishes undeni- 
able proof that it was the Roundheads 
who began the ruin of Raglan Castle. 
And in so doing they were merely carry- 
ing into effect a deliberate vote of the 
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to this day is proof not of lack of zeal on 
the part of the Roundheads, but of the 
stability which the old builders imparted 
to their work. In hard cash the loyalty of 
the Somersets to Charles I cost that fam- 
ily more than a million pounds, and the 
only recompense they received was that 
royal confession that “no man would trust 
me with so much money as you have.” 





























House of Commons, which ordered the But so long as these battlemented towers 
castle and its works and houses and build- stand there will not lack an eloquent me- 
ings to be “forthwith pulled down and morial of the unsullied faith of Henry 
demolished.” That so much has survived Somerset, first Marquis of Worcester. 















To Summer 
By Robert Page Lincoln 








I. 
HE winds of summer are never so sweet, 
The slumbering south breathes on the tender moor, 
As when after a shower—calm and pure 
A soft caressing guile of nurtured heat. 
Who then would journey fieldward—to his feet 
Sensations new are born and the strong lure, 
Of Fancy wakes one who would long endure: 
In memoried hope to the heart’s last fond beat! 
O pleasant then when happy days admit, 
To lend a listening ear and softly feel 
Zephyr abroad in whispering harmonies ; 
Then—then to lie me down or musing sit, 
A wise philosopher of passing time—to steal 
Homeward at eve in. raptured ecstacies! 


II. ! 
There is a glow of summer in each heart! 
3ut shape Spring’s tender hour and will come 
Thereafter a mild friendship. Bees will hum 
Around the fragrant coverts—will impart 
The gentleness of summer. There will start 
From every nook some message to the dumb ; 
There is a pleasure in all Nature—some 
Unfolded essence upward seems to dart! 
Hold then the cup of Fancy to my eager lip: 
O rhyming pen touch the forgotten chord— 
O soul live where enhancing summer bides 
And let me of that wine delaying sip; 
Stirred by the sound-beats of a music poured 
Into eternal space or on the pulsing tides! 


en 


Will Carleton 


Born 1845—Died 1912 


By A. Elwood Corning 


5 time succumbs to the zeal of 
effort, the toiler in whatever sphere 
advances toward the acme of suc- 

cess, and thus sweeps from its vantage 
ground the once unsavory chalice of baf- 
fled hopes. But, now and then, to the 
defiance of time, and, indeed effort, in 
the common usage of the latter, the real- 
ity of genius manifests itself so strikingly 
that one not 
only applauds 
its spontaneity, 
but delights in 
the indestructi- 
bility of its cre- 
ation. 

That Will 
Carleton, whose 
death occurred 
in Brooklyn in 
December, was 
a genius one 
would hardly 
deny; but how 
far the product 
of his industry 
was displayed 
in place of his 
genius, and 
especially in re- 
cent years, is a 
question that 
may cheerfully 
be left to the 
critics. This 
much, however, 
is true: “choirs 
of poets” may 
be named who 
have given to 
the world the lofty strains of poetic dic- 
tion, coupled with rare constructive work- 
manship, to one who has had the innate 
gift of delineating the lowly aspects of 
human nature, and touching at once the 
sources of humor and pathos. In this 
Will Carleton, of farm ballad fame, ex- 
celled, and because of this his poems will 
be read when the works of far more 
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gifted poets will still remain on the shelf. 

It is not requisite, for the fame of the 
author of “Over the Hills to the Poor- 
House,” nor is there, in this succinct 
sketch, room to portray in detail Mr. 
Carleton’s varied career of action, for as 
poet, editor, and lecturer he led a life of 
strenuous activity. 

But glimpses of his personality will, 
however, serve 
to show’ what 
sort of boy and 
man he was, 
and with what 


buoyancy he 
went through 
life. 

That he was 
an ambitious 
youth may be 
gathered from 


an account from 
his own pen, 
published in 
“Lippincott’s 
Magazine” in 
April, 1887. 
“Having — suc- 
ceeded,” he says, 
“in hearing two 
or three good 
speakers who 
had visited our 
little neighbor- 
ing village, I 
decided straight- 
way that foren- 
sic effort was to 
be part of my 
life-business. So 
the sheep and cattle were obliged to hear 
various emotional opinions on subjects of 
more or less importance, and our steeds 
of the plough enjoyed a great many com- 
fortable rests between furrows in order 
to ‘assist’ at my oratorical displays. One 
of them persisted in going to sleep before 
the end—a custom that is not obsolete 
even among his human superiors.” 
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The Birthplace of Will Carleton 


Mr. Carleton was the youngest son of 
an honorable and capable father, to whom 
he alludes in the dedication of Farm 
Legends as “a nobleman—my farmer- 
father,’ and was practically the only 
child for some years, as his brother and 
sisters were considerably older than he, 
and had left home. This may have been 
instrumental in shaping his mind along 
more matured lines. At any rate, before 
he left Hillsdale College—situated as that 
institution is, on the banks of the majestic 

sawbeese Lake,” named for his father’s 
friend, the noted Indian chief—and where 
he was graduated in June, 1869, an editor 
of a Chicago paper had engaged him to 
do literary work, he, the editor, having 
been attacked by some articles and poems 
from the pen of the young student. 

At sixteen, Mr. Carleton taught school 
at Pittsford, Michigan, some nine miles 
from Hudson, where he was born October 

1845. He had fifty-three pupils, and 
many reminiscences of extraordinary in- 
terest are related of this period. Space 
will allow but one to be cited here. 
“There was a tremendously large stove in 
one of the school rooms,” said Mr. Carle- 
ton, who tells the story, “and the rear end 
of it had been burned out. It was sup- 


ported, however, by an iron brace, and | 
told the director that it ought to be fixed. 
He found out it would cost seventy-five 
cents, and he said we had better wait until 
next year, when he would attend to it. 
Not very long after that a very old, but 
good gentleman died in the neighborhood, 
and they held the funeral in my school- 
house. I attended the services, and the 
director whom I had asked to fix the 
stove was present also. After some few 
minutes he came over to where I was 
sitting and whispered, ‘Don’t you think 
we are having a pretty good funeral ?’ 
“Yes, but don’t you think it is a little cold 
here?’ He confessed he thought it was, 
so he picked up a big stick and began 
putting it into the stove. In went the 
stick, and out went the end of the stove, 
and the coals flew all over the floor beside 
the corpse. The services were delayed 
until things were arranged; but the next 
day the stove was repaired.” 

Being prone to humor, he took particu- 
lar delight in the merriment of youth. In 
speaking some time ago of his boyhood 
days, the poet told the writer this story: 
“One day,” said Mr. Carleton, “I was 
studying in the old country schoolhouse, 
when the teacher became drowsy. The 
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windows were low, and I could see from 
my desk a fine stream not so far away, 
which I felt it would be great to get into. 
So I waited until the teacher was looking 
in another direction and apparently a little 
drowsier, when I slipped out of the win- 
dow and went over to the stream. I had 
a good swim, and got back into the win- 
dow without the teacher missing me. I[ 
was writing a poem about it on my slate, 
and would have escaped very nicely, had 
not just then the teacher advanced toward 
me, glanced over my shoulder, and asked 
how my hair came to be so wet. Then, of 
course, I was compelled to tell her, and 
I got all that was coming to me.” 

Nor did the years dampen the poet’s 
enthusiasm for joviality. Only a few 
weeks before his death, the writer found 
him in his New York office playing tag 
around the room with one of his young 
lady employes. This sort of fun was re- 
laxation, and he seemed to enjoy it 
greatly. 

But the “bard of Michigan,” as he was 
sometimes called, was also lovable, leal 
and urbane of nature. He was at his best 
when dining with a friend at the Press 
Club, or at home. Then his .unrestrained 
parlance would be at once didactic and 
fascinating. Like most geniuses, Mr. 
Carleton had no sympathy with what a 
business man calls system. When he 
wanted a paper, it seldom could be found 
at the moment; this never seemed to 
worry him: he was confident that it would 
turn up sooner or later. It was his cus- 
tom to write all his poems and articles on 
the pages of little notebooks of a certain 
size; these detached leaves would be given 
to the printer without being typewritten. 
He only wrote when he felt like it, and 
then, as a rule, very rapidly. He did not, 
moreover, revise a great deal. 

His subjects were most generally sug- 
gested from personal observation. By 
frequenting the Court sessions of Chicago 
he became impressed with the trifling 
reasons given as the causes of divorce. 
This led him to write what, perhaps, is 
his most popular poems, namely, “Betsey 


and I Are Out,” and “How Betsey and I 
Made Up.” These poems have been 
quoted, and recited probably as much as 
any two poems in our literature, and, to- 
gether with “Over the Hills to the Poor 
House,” “Gone with a Handsomer Man,” 
“Picnic Sam,” and “The Christmas Baby,” 
will continue to be read and enjoyed so 
long as human nature is touched by senti- 
ment and simple-hearted honesty. 

A man of charitable disposition, Mr. 
Carleton seldom was predisposed to com- 
ment on the mediocrities of others, though 
he never hesitated, when asked, to give 
his opinion concerning the abilities of his 
contemporaries. Lastly, while Mr. Carle- 
ton was a man of firmness, he was, above 
all, a man of large heart and great gentle- 
ness, as the following little incident will 
illustrate : 

About two years ago, the day before 
the writer sailed for Europe, when call- 
ing on the poet, he noticed him writing in 
one of his own books and handing it to 
a clerk to be sent away. When he had 
finished writing the inscription, he looked 
up and said: “I am sending this to a little 
girl in Canada”; and this was how it had 
come about. Not long since, when lec- 
turing in the Dominion, he was riding in 
an automobile to a certain point when the 
machine broke down. The accident hap- 
pened on a country road, and Mr. Carle- 
ton volunteered to walk along and let the 
car overtake him. He had not gone far 
when he noticed a rather poorly dressed 
child picking strawberries by the roadside. 
He spoke to her, and asked to buy some 
berries, which the child gladly consented 
to sell. As they sat down on a stone wall 
by the road, the poet inquired about her 
school and asked numerous other ques- 
tions. During the course of the conversa- 
tion, she told him that arithmetic was 
especially difficult for her, whereupon he 
endeavored to assist her in working out 
some examples, at the conclusion of which 
she declared that never before had she 
understood percentage so well. They 
finally parted without her knowing the 
name of her distinguished visitor. 








I. 

T was in October—the October before 
his expedition to Inishgowlan in search 
of the Spanish Gold—that the great 

idea came to the Rev. J. J. Meldon. Like 
most really fine ideas, it broke on him 
quite suddenly. We speak and write of 
ideas dawning on men. They do not 
dawn. They flash. There is no twilight 
about an idea if it is any good. A second- 
rate, commonplace idea may, perhaps, 
come on. gradually, emerging from 
shadow, taking shape out of the scattered 
spray of thought, like a Venus from the 
seafoam. An original idea leaps full- 
armed from the head of some fortunate 
Jupiter, as the other goddess, not Venus, 
did. 

It had rained incessantly for three 
weeks, and everybody in the town of 
Ballymoy, except Meldon, was nerveless, 
depressed and incapable of effort. Men 
are in this respect very like their own 


collars. Continuous damp makes them 
flabby. Meldon resembled a guttapercha 
collar. He glistened all the more brightly 


when it rained on him. He happened to 
be talking one evening to Doyle, the hotel- 
keeper, and found that Doyle was much 
depressed. He was the richest man in 
3allymoy, the Chairman of all the Boards, 
Councils and Leagues which met in the 
town, but his business was suffering from 
the continued bad weather. Not a poli- 
tician or a leading man had been near the 
place since August. Enthusiasm for the 
most popular causes was waning for the 
want of public meetings, and the receipts 
at the hotel bar had fallen off lamentably. 
He complained bitterly to Meldon of his 
losses. 

“What you want,” said Meldon, “is 
versatility and originality. One source of 
income fails you. Very well. Don't 
waste your time grumbling. Set to work 
and make money out of something else.” 

“Tf it’s a co-operative poultry society 
you had in your mind,” said Doyle, “I'll 
not do it. I don’t hold with them notions. 
They're the ruin of the country.” 


The Banquet 


By G. A. Birmingham 
Author of Spanish Gold 





“It’s not a co-operative poultry society, 
nor yet a creamery. Do you think I’d 
propose things of the sort to you? It’s 
something quite different.” 

“What is it, then? I don’t deny that 
you're a clever man, Mr. Meldon, but 
you'd need to be much clever than I take 
you for if you can tell me the way to 
make money in Ballymoy this weather.” 

“I can tell you the way, and, what's 
more, I will. The whole country is full 
of inspectors, officials, and organizers of 
all sorts, isn’t it?” 

“It is. But what good are they to me?” 

“They're none at present. I quite ad- 
mit that. But they might be the greatest 
possible good to you if you used your op- 
portunities properly. Listen to me now 
[ calculated the thing up the other day, 
and what between the Local Government 
Board, the Board of Works, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the National Board 
of Education, the Congested Districts 
3oard, the Geological Survey, the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society, the 
Gaelic League, the Land Commission, the 
United Irish League, and half a dozen 
more institutions of a similar kind, there 
are two hundred and three inspectors, au- 
ditors, engineers, organizers, surveyors, 
instructors and instructresses knocking 
about this county. Of these there are not 
less than eighty-nine at any given moment 
within easy reach of Ballymoy. Eighty- 
nine men and women all earning fair 
salaries. Now you see what I’m at, don’t 
you?” 

“T do not,” said Doyle. 

“Do you mean to say that you can con- 
template those eighty-nine, most of them 
young, all of them eager for something 
that would break the monotony of their 
lives, and not see a way of making money 
out of them? Why, man, the thing is as 
simple as possible. Give them a public 
banquet.” 

“A banquet, is it? And who'll pay for 
the banquet? For I'll not.” 

“They'll pay themselves, of course. 
Seven-and-sixpence a head will be the 
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“ HE MADE AN EFFORT TO SECURE THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY.” 


An Illustration for The Banquet 
By Jack Yeats 


charge, and drinks extra. It’s a great idea. 
It has never been done before, and once 
we get it started it'll catch on and become 
immensely popular.” 

Doyle pondered. If he could get eighty- 
nine guests to dine in his hotel and pay 
seven-and-sixpence a head for their dinner 
he would certainly make money out of it. 
But he foresaw certain difficulties. How 
was he to persuade the guests to come? 

“That,” said Meldon, “is easy enough. 
We'll get down all the permanent heads of 
all the Boards, Departments and Societies 
from Dublin and allow them to make 
speeches after dinner. Then every official 
in the district will simply have to come to 
the banquet. There isn’t a man among 
them who’d run the risk of staying away 
when his chief was going to make a 
speech.” 

To Doyle it seemed that this suggestion 
only pushed the difficulty a step farther 
back. He didn’t see his way to securing 
the attendance of the great men about 
whom Meldon spoke so lightly. Ballymoy 
is an out-of-the-way place. It is twenty 





miles from any railway station. Even 
with the aid of motor cars— He ex- 
pressed his doubts about the feasibility of 
the scheme. : 
“That'll be all right,” said Meldon. “I'll 
draw up a letter for you that'll fetch them 
all. I'll put it to them that the people of 
Ballymoy want to give public expression, 
by means of a really sumptuous banquet, 
to their sense of the immense benefits 
which all the Boards and Societies are con- 
ferring on the country. There won't be 
a vice president who'll be able to resist 
that. These poor fellows may be getting 
good salaries, but I can tell you, Mr. 
Doyle, they earn them. There isn’t one of 
them but is abused, morning, noon and 
night, by every newspaper in the kingdom. 
Resolutions of the most terrific character 
pour in on them by every post, and there 
are one hundred and three Irish members 
with nothing in the world to do but ask 
insulting questions about them in Parlia- 
ment. ‘They are quite unused to kindness 
from anybody, and when they get our 
letter inviting them to a banquet, and say- 
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ing that we appreciate their splendid 
efforts, they simply won't be able to con- 
tain themselves with joy. It will be an 
entirely novel experience for them, and 


they'll dash down here, each man in the 
motor car belonging to his own depart- 
ment. Of course the letter will have to be 


signed by an influential committee, to 
show that there’s no sort of spoof about 
the thing.” 

“Where will you get your committee? 
said Doyle. “There isn’t a man in Bally- 
moy, not a man of any standing, would 
let his name go on such a committee.” 

“On the contrary,” said Meldon, “every- 
body who's asked will join. You have a 
very low opinion of your fellow-country- 
men, Mr. Doyle. That’s the worst of 
you Nationalists, you don’t believe that 
Irishmen have any public spirit or patriot- 
ism. Now, I’m not a Nationalist. I don’t 
go about the country playing ‘God Save 
Ireland’ on a melodeon, but I stick to it 
that my fellow-countrymen are capable of 
lofty feeling and disinterested action. 
Besides, we'll make it plain that every 
member of the committee will get his din- 
ner free. The first two men we have to 
secure are Father Malone and Major 
Kent. When we have them, we can say 
that we're non-political and non-sectarian. 
I needn't tell you, Mr. Doyle, that nothing 
in Ireland is any good nowadays unless it 
lays down to start with that it despises 
religion and actually detests politics.” 

“If I say that to Father Malone,” said 
Doyle, “he'll denounce us from off the 
altar, and that'll be an end of the ban- 
quet.”’ 

“You'll not say anything of the sort to 
Father Malone. That non-political and 
non-sectarian line of argument is meant 
for the general public. It doesn’t apply to 
people like Father Malone, or, for the 
matter of that, to Major Kent. When you 
approach the priest, which you’d better do 
to-morrow morning as early as possible, 
you'll take quite a different line. You'll 
appeal to him as a high-principled man, 
interested in the welfare of his flock. 
You'll explain that the eighty-nine officials 
who at present circulate round this neigh- 
borhood are all spending more or less 
money among the people. He'll under- 
stand that. Then tell him that there are 
perhaps as many as eight thousand nine 
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hundred 
every one of them spending more or less 


officials in Ireland altogether, 
money wherever 


the exact figures, 


he is. He may dispute 
but he can’t deny the 
general theory. Then say that if we make 
Ballymoy really attractive to the eighty- 
nine we've got by giving them banquets 
and getting down eminent men to make 
speeches to them, all the rest of the offi- 
cials in Ireland, the eight thousand eight 
hundred and eleven who aren't here at 
present will leave the other parts of the 
country where they are systematically ill- 
treated and come crowding to Ballymoy, 
which will, of course, be a great advan- 
tage to the locality.’ 

“It would,” said 
our fortunes in no 
whole of them.” 

“You would, of course. Father Malone 
is a reasonabie man, and he’d see that at 
once and join the committee. Then we'll 
get Major Kent. He represents the Prot- 
estant and landlord section of society, and 
so I'd better undertake him. I don’t think 
he’d join if you asked him. He’d suspect 
that he was being dragged into some 
league or other.’ 

“It'll take you all your time to get the 
Major,” said Doyle grinning. “I’ve known 
him since before ever you were out of 
petticoats, and there isn’t a more obstinate 
man nor one more set against the advance- 
ment of the people under their own chosen 
and trusted leaders, not in the whole prov- 
ince of Connacht.” 

“You think,” said Meldon sternly, “that 
the Major isn’t a man of principle. But 
lhe is. His principles don’t happen to be 
yours. But he has principles, and he acts 
on them. It’s on his principles that I 
mean to base my appeal to him, and you'll 
see that he'll respond to it and join the 
committee. He is above all a loyal man. 
When he realizes that three-fourths of the 
people we mean to entertain are Govern- 
ment officials, he'll see at once that it’s his 
plain duty, as a supporter of law and 
order, to do all in his power to make life 
pleasant for them. He'll glory in the fact 
that in giving this banquet to the servants 
of the State, the men and women who may 
be said to be the local representatives of 
the Lord Lieutenant, and, therefore, of 
His Majesty the King, he is really enter- 
ing a public protest against the forces of 
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disloyalty, disruption, religious intolerance 
and boycotting, which are at work in the 
country.” 

“It wouldn’t suit me,” said Doyle, “if 
that kind of talk was to get into the 
papers.” 

“It won't. Nobody but the Major will 
hear a word of it.” 

“I suppose now,” said Doyle cautiously, 
“that there wouldn’t be any danger of the 
Major wanting to have ‘God Save the 
King’ sung at the latter end of the pro- 
ceedings. If you make him think that it’s 
what they call a loyal demonstration he 
might.” 

“It’s ten to one he'll never think of it, 
and if he does, it'll be all right. We'll 
arrive at an amicable compromise on the 
matter.” 

“You couldn't,” said Doyle. “If the 
Major insists he'll insist, and I'll object. 
How could either one or the other of us 
compromise, as you call it, about a thing 
of the kind? It will either have to be 
sung or not have to be sung.” 

“You can come to a compromise on any 
subject under the sun if only both sides 
are reasonable and don’t lose their tem- 
pers. Take the case in hand. It hasn't 
actually come up yet in practice, but sup- 
pose it does. ‘God Save the King’ con- 
sists of two parts, doesn’t it—the words 
and the tune? The Major is equally fond 
of both, and either one or the other of 
them makes you feel sick. Very well, 
nothing could be simpler. The Major 
agrees to sing any words you like to his 
tune, or else you agree to put your favor- 
ite tune to the Major’s words. There you 
are. Each of you scores heavily off the 
other. You have the Major shouting the 
words of the ‘Shan Van Vocht’ at the top 
of his voice, and the Major has the satis- 
faction of listening to you standing up 
and singing tum, tum, tum, tum, tee, tum, 
and the fellow who plays the flute in the 
town band running up that lot of quick 
notes into the treble at the beginning of 
the fourth line. What more can you 
want, either of you?” 

“T don’t say but what the banquet would 
be a good thing for the town,” said Doyle, 
“if so be it could be carried out.” 

“It can be,” said Meldon, “and, what's 
more, it will. 


morrow and I'll secure the Major. After 


You get Father Malone to-- 
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that it’s all plain sailing. Every man in 
the place will be wanting to join the com- 
mittee. 

Il. 

Once upon a time a military officer, till 
then obscure, wrote a letter to a newspaper 
and settled the Irish land question. At 
least, he got as far as inducing everybody 
in Ireland to keep on saying he had settled 
it for nearly six months; and that, during 
the six months, was quite the same thing 
as if he had settled it. There wasn’t, for 
all that time, so much as a single Prime 
Minister left in the world who didn’t be- 
lieve that the new era had begun, and that 
the union of hearts was consolidated with 
trowels full of Irish manufactured cement. 
Nobody could have believed beforehand 
that the thing was possible, and nobody, 
even now, knows exactly how it was done. 
This has nothing to do with the Rev. J. J. 
Meldon’s banquet at Ballymoy. It is 
merely quoted as an example of the great 
truth that in Ireland nothing is so likely 
to happen as the thing which looks en- 
tirely impossible. The banquet came off, 
and was, according to Meldon, an immense 
success. It wasn’t till long afterwards that 
the guests who had been bidden began to 
ask themselves what on earth had made 
them think of going to Ballymoy for din- 
ner the week before Christmas. 

Meldon and Doyle happened by pure 
accident to seize what is called the pscho- 
logical moment for their experiment. 
Nothing of any interest to the Irish public 
was going on during the. early part of De- 
cember. The lawmakers in Westminster 
were discussing a bill for preventing tour- 
ists from writing their names with walk- 
ing sticks on the sands at Blackpool and 
elsewhere, and though the Irish members 
maintained that the measure was an insult 
to their religion and their nationality no- 
body believed them. An agitation de- 
scribed before hand as the most formid- 
able of modern times had failed to awaken 
the terrors even of the Unionist news- 
papers, or to stir retired colonels to write 
indignant letters to the Times. The whole 
country was dull and badly in want of a 
sensation. Somebody discovered the ex- 
istence of Ballymoy Banquet Committee, 
and everybody in Ireland who wrote arti- 
cles—the number is calculated at about 
one-third of the total population of the 
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country—seized upon the topic with avid- 
ity. At first nobody knew whether to 
aprove or denounce the project. It didn't 
occur to any one to laugh, because in Ire- 
land we have all forgotten how to laugh, 
and it is not considered decent to look 
upon any public event as a joke. The 
Unionist papers treated the subject cau- 
tiously, without actual disapproval, because 
Major Kent, whose name appeared on 
the list of the committee, was well known 
as a stalwart loyalist. The Nationalist 
papers were also cautious, not liking to 
condemn a project advocated by Father 
Malone, who subscribed every year to the 
party funds. Seeing that the enemy was 
doubtful, the Unionist papers ventured on 
a guarded approval. The Nationalists, not 
to be outdone, beslobbered the scheme 
with eloquent blessings. It was spoken of 
on the one side as a proof that the Irish 
people were at length getting tired of po- 
litical agitation and beginning to take an 
interest in the material prosperity of the 
country. The writers of the opposite 
school of thought saw in the banquet an 
absolutely irrefragable proof of the ability 
of the Irish people to manage their own 
affairs. 

The heads of the great Government 
offices and the chiefs of the various inde- 
pendent organizations were swept along 
on the tide of popular approval. No less 
than nineteen of them signified their in- 
tention of being present at the banquet. 
The rest sent sympathetic letters to Mr. 
Doyle, secretary of the committee, and 
expressed the greatest regret at not being 
able to accept the invitation sent to them. 
The whole eighty-nine officials originally 
calculated on paid their subscriptions, 
raised at the last moment to ten shillings, 
and a large number of others, some from 
quite remote parts of the country, asked 
permission to be present. This unex- 
pected success proved embarrassing to 
Doyle and Meldon, upon whom the duty 
of making arrangements naturally fell. 
The accommodation afforded by the hotel 
was insufficient. Father Malone’s school 
room was hired for the night, and a tent, 
brought down from Dublin, was pitched 
in the fair green, leave having been first 
obtained from the Urban District Council, 
of which Doyle was chairman. Sleeping 


accommodation was provided for the dis- 
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tinguished heads of the Boards and Socie- 
ties in the fever hospital attached to the 
workhouse, which happened to be empty 
at the time. The country was denuded 
of hens, geese and turkeys, even those 
supplied by the Congested Districts Board 
for breeding purposes being sacrificed. 
Five sheep, three bullocks, and fifteen pigs 
were slaughtered in one day. The town 
reeked of hospitality. 

Doyle admitted when it was all over 
that without Meldon’s help he could not 
have organized the banquet. Unexpected 
difficulties presented themselves at awk- 
ward moments, and nothing but the 
curate’s invincible energy and optimism 
could have overcome them. On the very 
day before the feast, when many of the 
guests were already in the town, it was 
discovered that three large crates contain- 
ing plates, which were duly dispatched (on 
hire) from a Dublin firm, had been acci- 
dentally transported by two railway com- 
panies to Tralee, a place more than one 
hundred and fifty miles distant from 
Ballymoy. Doyle, on receipt of the tele- 
gram which announced the disaster, went 
to bed and said he meant to stay there. 
It was Meldon who organized four bands 
of freebooters and sent them through the 
country to take all the plates out of all 
the houses within a radius of two miles. 
He provided each troop with a typewritten 
document, which stated, quite truthfully, 
that the crockery was required for the use 
of the Government. He had made an 
effort to secure the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary for this service, but failed. It ap- 
peared that, through some oversight, the 
Inspector-General of the force had not 
been invited to the banquet; and the men, 
loyal to their chief, absolutely refused to 
collect plates for the other members of the 
Irish Executive. 

Doyle, when the plates began to dribble 
in about midnight in dozens and scores, got 
out of bed and went to work again at the 
final arrangements for the banquet. THe 
hoped that the last difficulty—the last of 
many—had been overcome. But fate had 
another blow in store for him, a worse one 
than any which had fallen before. At 
eleven o'clock on the day of the banquet 
he burst into Meldon’s rooms. The curate. 
who had been up the greater part of the 
night before, was shaving before the look- 
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ing glass over the chimney piece in his terians. It was extremely stupid of us 
sitting room. Doyle carried a bundle of not to think of that before. Naturally the 
telegrams in his hand, Bishops’ feelings are hurt. I don’t blame 

“I’d give a hundred pounds and more,” them in the least. Naturally, having found 
he said, “if I’d never heard of your ban- out at the last moment that the Bishops are 
quet. There’s nothing but botheration into our wool, the high officials fight shy 
comes out of it from first to last, and now of us. They couldn't do anything else. 
we're done for entirely.” You may take my word for it, Mr. Doyle, 

“It’s not my banquet,” said Meldon; “it’s that that is the explanation of those wires 
yours. I’m not making money out of it. of yours. But it doesn’t matter in the least. 
But what’s the matter?” The banquet is a tremendous success al- 

“I’ve got wires here,” said Doyle, “from ready, and it will be a still greater success. 
the whole lot of them fellows up in Dublin from our point of view, if we play our 
Castle, and every one else we asked, say- cards properly now.” 


ing that they won’t come to the banquet. “What do you mean by that? Sure, the 
There’s not so much as a single vice presi- _thing’s a flat failure.” 

dent will come next or nigh us. What “It is not. It’s going to be the biggest 
do you say to that?” scoop in modern history. What you have 


“It’s a jolly good job. They'd have got to do is this. Go round with those 
been an awful bore. Each one of them telegrams in your pocket, and show them 
would have made a speech, and I simply privately to everybody you meet. Tell 
hate speeches. But I’m surprised at their every inspector and engineer and instruc- 
going back on us like this all of a sudden.” tor you can find that the Bishops have a 

I wouldn’t wonder if they found out down on the banquet, and that there isn’t 
somehow that the whole thing was nothing 4 single vice president coming near us 
but a swindle. and warn each of them not to mention the 


zs gers aha > ge ~ I can matter to any one else. What do you sup- 
see, said Meldon. e invited them to pose will happen then ?” 


a banquet, and we have a jolly good ban- “pa if eke —— 
quet ready for them. I can’t think where a Ps k Pegi hig Doy le, Ae by left in 
the swindle comes in. No. Somebody has Patter palo a a on eee tin 
been going round crabbing the whole 4,20) wd -“ “sa a. 
thing, and getting people’s backs up or Precisely. Now a where the 
frightening them. It might be the Inspec- SCOP comes in don't you? 
tor of Police who wasn’t asked. But I “J do not. : 
hardly think he’d have influence enough to Well, I'll make it plain to you. You 
stop everybody. He might get round one have one hundred and sixty guests at ten 
or two, but there are more of them who'd _ Shillings a head, haven't you—ten shillings 
go in spite of him, just to show their inde- paid in advance? That's eighty pounds. 
pendence. Did you show those telegrams You've spent, as near as we can reckon 
to Father Malone?” up, sixty-five pounds on the banquet, leav- 
“I did, and he said he was sorry he’d ing you a profit of fifteen pounds. Very 
ever let his name go on the committee. well. Now, suppose you're pretty sure 
He said we'd made a fool of him. He _ that nobody will turn up to eat the food, 
said he wouldn't go within fifty miles of | you needn't have it cooked, need you? You 
the banquet.” can send it up to Dublin and sell it. It'll 
“He won't be able to help that unless fetch thirty pounds anyhow. Then you'll 
he runs away up to Dublin,” said Meldon. be forty-five pounds to the good instead 
“I expect that the mistake we made was of fifteen pounds. That will suit you all 
in not asking the Bishops. So far as I right, won't it?” 
can recollect, not a single Bishop received “It will,” said Doyle. “It will, of course. 
an invitation. We ought to have asked It'll suit me right enough. I wouldn’t ask 
them all, Protestant and Roman Catholic, better. But tell me this now, Mr. Meldon, 
and all the living Moderators of the Gen- what do you make out of it? You've had 
eral Assembly, which is the nearest thing a lot of trouble one way and another. It 
there is to a bishop among the Presby- isn’t likely you'd do it all for nothing. 
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Will you be expecting a ten-pound note or 
the like?” 

“Certainly not. I went into the business 
from start to finish as a sportsman, and 
I’m bound to say I got good value out of it. 
Since the time that the Major’s niece pre- 
sented the illuminated address to the Lord 
Lieutenant I haven't lit on anything that 
has given me more pleasure than this ban- 
quet. I'd start off and do the whole thing 
over again to-morrow with the greatest 
delight.” 

“I wouldn't doubt you,” said Doyle, 
“but you wouldn't have me to help you. 
I've had enough of it.” 

Meldon’s calculations proved to be very 
nearly correct; one hundred and eighteen 
out of the one hundred and twenty guests 
who had paid their subscriptions departed 
quietly from Ballymoy in the course of the 
afternoon. Only two remained. One was 
a National School Inspector, a native of 
Belfast, who, finding that Doyle would not 
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refund his ten shillings, determined to stay 
and get some value for it. The other was 
a paultry Instructress to whom Doyle had 
forgotten to show the telegram, and who, 
being a complete stranger in the neighbor- 
hood, had somehow heard nothing about 
the blight of the banquet. She was greatly 
surprised when she found herself seated 
tete-d-tete with the school inspector at the 
end of a very long table in the tent on the 
fair green. Doyle treated his two guests 
well, even liberally. He gave them soup, 
three chickens, a boiled ham, and apple 
tart and some coffee. In the case of the 
inspector he went beyond the letter of his 
bargain, and provided without extra charge 
two bottles of porter. Meldon, very gen- 
erously, offered to join the party after 
dinner and make a speech. The school 


inspector, whose temper was bad, owing 
to the trying nature of his profession, 
shocked the poultry instructress by the 
profane way in which he refused to listen 
oration. 


to Meldon’s 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

Gilbert Leigh, an Englishman studying in Germany, treads on a boorhound’s tail, and as a result 
fights a duel with the dog’s master, John, son of the Grand Duke of Gerisau. The two become great 
friends, and Gerisau accepts counsel of the Englishman in his political dilemma, which involves the 
Grand Duchy, the obstinate Grand Duke, his father, and Prussia. With Prince John, Gilbert goes to 
Gerisau, where he meets John’s people and General Von Gilsa, whose daughter Christa is a most at- 
tractive girl. In Gerisau, John and Gilbert take part in the capture of a white horse that John wants 
for a charger, and Gilbert is wounded. Upon his recovery they go to England, where Gerisau falls in 
love with a beautiful English girl, who is about to start for Leipsic to study singing. All together they 
return to the Continent, and in a short time the war begins, and in the first battle Gerisau is wounded. 
Thereupon they have to send for Merle, Gerisau’s sweetheart, who helps him to ready recovery. But 
meanwhile Jack's father, the Grand Duke, shoots himself and John becomes Grand Duke. He is too ill 
to be told, so in his name, Gilbert and Von Gilsa issue a proclamation, which brings terms from 


Bismarck. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
How the Great Bogey Sent a Little Bogey to 


Sit on Us, and How the Duchess Sat on Him 

HE restfulness which Merle’s coming in- 
7 duced in our patient, and her absolute 

devotion to him in every possible way, 
assisted, no doubt, by a providential spell of 
cooler weather, soon began to show good re- 
sults. But it was the end of July before he 
was well enough to sit up and attend to busi- 
ness. 

As soon as ever the doctor would permit it, 
we made him acquainted with all that had 
passed during his lapsus—his father’s death— 
of which we gave him no details, deeming it 
wiser to leave him for the present in the belief 
that he died from the effects of the wound 
received at Kolm—the death of his cousin, Lud- 
wig—his own accession, and when we came to 
that we put into his hand, for the first time, 
the proclamation, which we had issued on his 
behalf nearly a month before. He read it care- 
fully, and thanked us both very warmly. 

“It expresses my views exactly,” he said, “and 
I could not have done it better myself. I shall 
beg you both to remain in the position of per- 
manent proclamation makers. Let me sign a 
copy, Master, to prevent any future question.” 

His satisfaction at Merle’s presence there was 
very great, and his improvement had become 
more rapid from the first moment that he rec- 
ognized her. 

He would lie quietly watching her, as though 
he would absorb her into himself by the craving 
power of his look, and when she would sing to 
him, he looked as if he would like to lie for ever 
and listen to her, and, indeed, he said as much. 
Merle tended him with the most loving devo- 
tion, and showed that she was ready to spend 
herself absolutely in his welfare, and Boris 
watch them both like a guardian angel in slate 
blue. The question between them lay in sus- 
pense till such time as Jack was about again, 
and able to see exactly how his own future 
stood. Mercifully, and by but a very narrow 
margin, he was not dead, but whether he was 
Duke or private gentleman rested with the pow- 
ers in Berlin, and until that was settled he would 
not trouble the happy waters in which he was 
floating. But the bond between them grew 





with every hour they passed in each other’s 
company, and whatever the future might hold, 
it was certain that they would share it together. 

Our discussion of state matters left Gerisau a 
very thoughtful man. He inquired if any com- 
munication had been received from Berlin, but 
as yet none had reached us. They were dealing 
with weightier matters there, and. the Master 
said we should hear nothing from them till 
the Austrian business was all settled, which 
proved to be correct. 

Jack inquired about his mother and was 
pained, though not very greatly surprised, to 
hear that she had remained secluded in her own 
apartments ever since the Grand Duke’s death, 
seeing no one but her own attendants, and very 
occasionally the Master and the Duchess of 
Malplaquet. He never knew that her inquiries 
after himself had been of so perfunctory a char- 
acter as to cause much surprised comment 
among us. 

For his cousin Lottchen, in her double grief, 
he sympathized most keenly, and sent her heart- 
felt words of condolence by Christa, who never 
failed to be with her for a time each day. 

To all of us it was a great delight and sat- 
isfaction to have him once more, if not on his 
legs, at all events sitting up in his bed, and be- 
ginning to look and feel like his own cheery 
self again. To the Master especially, for his 
broad shoulders had been carrying many heavy 
burdens, and many grave responsibilities during 
these past weeks of practical interregnum. 

But, as the Master himself cheerfully said to 
me, as we sat over our cigars one night, it was, 
perhaps, all for the best. The Grand Duke’s 
death he was quite sure was so, and Ludwig’s 
not less, since it removed a claimant whose prev- 
ious position in their service might possibly 
have commended him to the Berliners, as a 
likely occupant of the grand ducal chair. And 
as for the very many things he himself had 
had to do on his own responsibility, well, he 
had done his best, and if he had done anything 
wrong the blame could rest on him. But, as 
a matter of fact, everything he had done had 
been very wisely done, and never a single act 
of his was ever called in question. 

Pending Jack’s confirmation, or otherwise, in 
the position which circumstances had forced him 
into, with which matter the mass of the people 
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concerned themselves not at all, since they took 
it as a matter of course that the Grand Duke’s 
son should succeed his father, state matters 
gradually settled back into their accustomed 
groove, and Halbertstadt began to look like its 
own self again. The wounded Prussians had at 
last all been sent back to their own centers, and 
the Schloss was clear of them, and the con- 
science of John XII began to trouble him, in 
that it was clearly his duty to take up his resi- 
dence in the seat of his fathers, and he would 
much have preferred to stop where he was. 

He laughingly cajoled Dr. Thorn to give his 
fiat that he was not yet in a fit state to be moved. 
He assumed langorous airs, and threatened a 
relapse whenever his conscience pricked him to 
the point of saying that he really must begin 
to think of it. And he stated flatly that, in his 
private opinion, it was as much as his life was 
worth to be deprived of the care and attention 
of his devoted nurses. 

Those days of long convalescence were very 
delightful to all of us. As far as possible we 
let the past rest quietly in its various graves, 
we enjoyed the present, and looked hopefully to 
the future. Our Grand Duke flatly declined to 
lift a finger in state matters, beyond what was 
absolutely necessary to keep the machine run- 
ning smoothly, until Berlin had been heard from. 

“For all I know I may be only a locum 
tenens,” he said reasonably enough, “and it would 
be, I think, unseemly in me to be hustling about 
and doing things until I know whether I am 
really myself or not. And, besides, Dr. Thorn 
assures me that the longer I can rest quiet the 
better it will be in the end. Boris, old boy, 
you'll have the skin off my hand if you lick it 
so much. Merle, dear, won’t you sing for us?” 

He was downstairs now, in the large drawing- 
room overlooking the lake, and from the win- 
dows he could see the gray walls and towers of 
Reisenau. But he had no wish to go there, 
for all his heart’s happiness was under the Von 
Gilsa roof. 

Many of the leading men in the state came 
in to see him, full of congratulations on his re- 
covery and of pride in the gallant effort which 
brought him his wounds. Every man of them 
had known him from his earliest years, and his 
pleasant manners—so very different from the late 
Grand Duke’s—charmed them all. If an occas- 
ional one expressed some small doubts as to 
the final results of Prussian aggrandizement, he 
showed them clearly that the course he had 
taken was the very best course for the state, 
and was, in any case, the only possible course 
unless the state was to be wiped out completely, 
as had happened elsewhere. And one and all 
they left him, satisfied in every way as to his 
capabilities and delighted with himself. 

By the end of July Prussia and Austria had 
come to an understanding at Nikolsburg, but it 
was the end of August before the treaty of 
Prague fully cleared the board, and then our 
turn came. 

Dispatches from Berlin announced the im- 
minent arrival of a Commissioner who would— 
subject to the approval of 76, Wilhelmstrasse— 
deal with the case of Cocksparrow v. Eagle— 
the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Alten-Gunsberg-Geri- 
sau v. The Kingdom of Prussia. 
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So the hour had struck, and we awaited the 
arrival of Fate, in the person of the Commis- 
sioner, with no little anxiety. 

To meet him on a proper footing it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the Grand Duke to be in 
his own castle. So thither he journeyed, much 
against his inclinations, and at his very earnest 
request I went with him. 

Madame of Malplaquet was still there, and 
expressed the intention of stopping there until 
matters were finally settled. “One never knows 
what may turn up,” said she, “and it is possible 
I may be of some use.” 

I still think with enjoyment of our traffic 
with that Commissioner. 

General Von Gilsa went to the station with 
a carriage and mounted guard to convey him to 
the Schloss, and in due course delivered him 
there, with all fitting solemnity and ceremony. 
When His Excellency had been conducted to 
his apartments by the chamberlain, the General 
came to Jack’s room, where he and I were sit- 
ting smoking and anxiously waiting to hear what 
manner of man he was. 

“Well, Master, what kind of thing have they 
sent us?” asked the Grand Duke. 

“A bumptious prig on special duty, as far as 
I can judge on so short an acquaintance,” said 
the Master, with some warmth. “I expect he’s 
got his instructions all cut and dried in his 
pocket, and it would be as much as his position’s 
worth to deviate from them by a hair’s breath. 
3ut he’s got a swelled head, and he’s almost 
bursting with the importance of his mission. It 
was all I could do to keep from punching a 
hole in him as we came along, to let out some 
of his dignity.” 

“We must handle him delicately, Master,” 
said Jack quietly. “No good kicking against 
the pricks, and they have the whip hand of us. 
Prussian manners will be somewhat over-bear- 
ing for some time to come, I expect. But from 
what you say I augur rather favorably of the 
terms we are to be offered.” 

The Master nodded. “It may be so, but I 
find it difficult to play black-beetle to anybody’s 
Almighty. However, Your Higness will be able 
to judge for yourself in a minute or two.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Helmfeldt, from the Chancellerie.” 

“H’m, I don’t know anything about him. | 
wonder if the Duchess has met him. She knows 
everybody, or something about them.” 

The Master’s unfavorable opinion of Coun- 
cillor Helmfeldt was fully borne out by the 
gentleman himself, when he was ushered into 
the small drawing-room where the three of us 
were chatting, pending his appearance and the 
summons to table. 

“I trust I have not kept Your Higness wait- 
ing,” he said, as he came in, with a somewhat 
off-hand and comprehensive bow, evidently un- 
decided as to which was the Grand Duke. 

“Not at all, my dear sir,” said Jack suavely. 
“It is the dinner we are waiting for, and a lady.” 

“Ah—er—I had dispatches to make up, and 
the time slipped by.” 

“Pray don’t apologize,’ said Jack, “General 
Von Gilsa you have already had the pleasure of 
meeting. Permit me to introduce to Your Ex- 
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cellency my friend Mr. Leigh, of Devonshire, 
in England.” 

His Excellency did not say “D—— England!” 
as our outspoken friend Von Alvenhofen had 
done, but his looks expressed it even more point- 
edly than the jovial old soldier’s bouncing words. 
I need hardly say that the irritation against 
England in Prussian official circles was at that 
time excessive. With a sour look the Com- 
missioner practically turned his back on me, 
and the Master executed something so like a 
solemn wink that I almost laughed out. 

“Your Highness has quite recovered from 
your wounds, I hope,” said the Prussian, in a 
condescending way. 

“Oh, quite, thanks,” said Jack. “My horse un- 
fortunately fell on my leg and broke it, and 
your people couldn’t refrain from making one 
or two holes in me.” 

“Ah! great pity, great pity that it should 
ever have come to that. If wiser counsels had 
prevailed r 

“Unfortunately you see we were not our own 
masters—at that time. And being soldiers we 
had to obey orders.” 

“Very unfortunate, very unfortunate. 
worse, Hanover——” 

Now a more magnanimous and less inflated 
man could have put us at our ease at once by a 
single word. This important gentleman, how- 
ever, desired evidently to maintain his domin- 
ant position to the very last moment. But 
retribution was upon him, for as he pronounced 
the word which had so ominous a ring in it 
for all but Prussian ears, at that time, the door 
opened and Her Grace of Malplaquet came 
sailing in. 

“Why, Helmfeldt!” she said, with a laugh of 
expectant enjoyment when she saw who our 
visitor was. “Are you the little bogey the big 
bogey has sent us? And here have I been 
decking myself out for the purpose of making 
an impression on some mighty official—a Coun- 
cillor at the very least——” 

“IT have the honor to be Councillor, Your 
Grace,” said His Excellency, very red. 

“Herrgott! You don’t say so! Why, what 
have they done that for? They were_surely 
hard up for Councillors when they got down 
to you, my man! Why, you were scribbling 
dispatches for that good man Werther, in Paris, 
last time I saw you, and were reported to be 
madly in love with Eugenie. But Werther al- 
ways spoke well of you, I remember. He said 
you always did just exactly what you were told 
to do, no more and no less, and it was difficult 
to get men like that, for the clever men always 
wanted to improve on their instructions, and the 
stupid ones didn’t carry them out. Yours is 
the triumph of mediocrity. You did pretty well 
on the Bourse, too, I heard——” 

“IT, Your Grace?” stammered the Councillor, 
almost purple in the face. 

“It was very clever of you. Most men come 
to grief in those matters. But a cautious man, 
if he is behind the scenes and can sink some of 
his scruples, can skim some fat off even that 
devil’s brew. Well, I congratulate you, Herr 
Geheimrath, and I’m glad they’ve sent us a man 
we know. I was afraid the Junker might send 
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one of his own kidney, who would put on airs 
and try to bully us. I really shall have to alter 
my views of him. I shouldn’t wonder if in 
time I came to think of him as highly as you 
two do,” she said, looking at John and Von 
Gilsa. “I shall tell old William Hohenzollern 
he’s not half the fool I though he was, in de- 
livering himself over so completely to the Jun- 
ker’s guidance.” 

What more the vivacious old lady would have 
said we could not tell. Dinner was announced 
at that moment, and she insisted on the Coun- 
cillor giving her his arm, and they followed Jack 
into the other room, the Master and I bringing 
up the rear, and he drove his elbow good hu- 
moredly into my ribs as we passed through the 
door. 

At dinner Her Grace behaved with the most 
exemplary decorum, but I could see that His 
Excellency was in constant terror of another 
outbreak of personal revelations concerning him- 
self, and I do not think he enjoyed himself at 
all. 

“Let me know when you are going to discuss 
matters, John,” she said, as she rose to leave us, 
as was her wont, “I want to be there. A little 
affair of this kind needs no ceremony, and we 
shall be quite a family party.” 

We sat and smoked for a time, but Herr 
Helmfeldt’s self-complacency had been sorely 
bruised by Her Grace’s sharp tongue, and he 
was gloomily silent. 

With much tact, however, Jack led the talk 
round to the successes of Prussia both in arms 
and diplomacy, and by appealing to the Coun- 
cillor’s more intimate knowledge on certain 
points, managed by degrees to draw him into an 
animated discussion as to the possibilities of 
and for a United Germany, with the result that 
before we had finished we were all, including 
even the “verdomte Englander,” on something 
akin to a friendly footing. 

“And when would Your Excellency wish to 
discuss the special matter between us?” asked 
Jack, as he rose from the table. 

“Your time is mine, Your Highness,” said 
Helmfeldt. 

“Then suppose we go to my private room and 
chat it over there?” 

“At your service, Your Highness.” And he 
added doubtfully, “And Her Grace——” 

Jack shrugged his shoulders, and said, with 
what seemed to me an exquisite touch of diplo- 
macy, “I don’t see how we can avoid having 
her there. To tell you the truth, Councillor, 
I’m just a little bit afraid of her myself. She’s 
my aunt, but—well, you know her.” 

“Ah, je!” said the Councillor, with an answer- 
ing shrug. 

“If Her Grace did not have her finger in this 
pie I’m afraid I should never hear the end of 
it. So, for the sake of my future peace of mind, 
I’m afraid there’s no help for it.” 

In the comforting assurance that we were all 
in much the same boat as himself and would 
have much preferred her not being there if we 
could have avoided it, the Councillor said noth- 
ing more, and we had barely seated ourselves 
in the very easy chairs in Jack’s own sanctum 
when the Duchess joined us. 
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“Not smoking?” 


she cried. “Oh, that won't 
4 ! 
ao. 


Herr Bismarck himself has taught us that 
smoke has at times its place in diplomacy. Al- 
lons, Messieurs! and I will myself join you,” 
and she extracted one of her tiny cigarettes from 
her little flat silver case and lit up at once. 

“Now, Helmfeldt, mon ami, produce the ul- 
timatum. Don’t be afraid, dear man, we know 
the pill is not of your compounding, however bit- 
ter it may be. You are only the agent of a 
somewhat unscrupulous man, and we will acquit 
you personally of any intention of being any 
more unpleasant than the case calls for.” 

Herr Helmfeldt winced once or twice under 
this exhortation and drew from his pocket an 
official envelope full of papers. 

“Your Highness,” he said, ignoring the 
Duchess, “had, I understand, some discussion 
with the Chancellor respecting the position of 
matters generally, and of Gunsberg-Gerisau in 
particular, before the outbreak of hostilities.” 

Jack nodded soberly. 

“I think I may say that it is due to that and 
to this proclamation”—and he opened out a copy 
of the joint literary effort of the Master and 
myself, upon which the Master looked at me and 
winked solemnly once more—“which, to use the 
Chief's own words, does infinite credit to your 
clear understanding of the political outlook, that 
the terms of settlement imposed upon you”—the 
Councillor distinctly enjoyed the phrase—‘“are 
as moderate as they are. Further, I may say 
that had the late Grand Duke, your father, 
lived he would, undoubtedly, have fared very 
much worse, and possibly yourself also. In 
fact they would not have tolerated him. He 
followed exactly in the steps of Hanover and 
Hesse Darmstadt. Hanover, as you know, is, 
as a separate state, obliterated, and Hesse is 
partitioned. The same fate would, undoubtedly, 
have befallen Gunsberg-Gerisau. Owing to the 
causes I have named, however, it is not to be 
so, and the terms are light—very light. They 
are duly set forth in duplicate in these docu- 
ments, one of which is signed by the Chancellor, 
and the other awaits Your Highness’ signature, 
if you agree to them. Briefly the terms are 
these: 

“First—Gunsberg-Gerisau enters into alliance 
with Prussia. Her army is to be maintained in 
a state of efficiency, and to be under the su- 
preme command of the King of Prussia. 

“Secondly—The expenses of the late expedi- 
tion are to be borne in their entirety by Guns- 
berg-Gerisau. 

“No cession of territory is exacted in the case 
of Gunsberg-Gerisau, but the railways, tele- 
graphs, and the material of the State generally 
are to be placed at the disposal of Prussia in 
case of need—that is, of course, in case of war. 
That is all.” 

“Sign it, John, dear lad, without a moment’s 
hesitation,” said the Duchess, with an air of 
great relief. “You are very well out of it on 
those terms, and I shall sleep sound to-night if 
I know it is ended.” 

“T have no hesitation whatever in accepting 
the terms offered, Herr Councillor,” said Jack, 
“and I trust you will convey to the Chancellor 
my very deep sense of gratitude to himself per- 
sonally in this matter. Assure him from me that 
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the cause he has at heart will in no way suffer 
by his generous treatment of Gunsberg-Gerisau.” 

“His Highness’ sentiments are mine,” said 
the Master. “In the matter of United Ger- 
many we see eye to eye, and we will work for 
il, and if necessary fight for it, shoulder to shoul- 
der.” 

“And let me tell you now, Herr Helmfeldt, 
that it was my friend, Mr. Leigh here, who first 
counselled and continually urged me to see 
Count Bismarck myself, and explain to him the 
very strange and unfortunate position in which 
I was placed.” 

“The advice was good,” said Herr Helmfeldt, 
bowing across at me, “and was very wisely acted 
upon.” 

“My action,” Jack continued, “I am sorry to 
say, caused an unfortunate break in my inter- 
course with my late father. I judged it only 
right to inform him of my intention, and he 
never forgave it. And in my mother the feeling 
still lives, to my very great regret. Fortunately, 
the friends whose opinions I value most are 
all absolutely at one with me in this matter.” 

“Master,” he said to General Von Gilsa, “I 
sign this document now, and you will at once 
convene the Upper and the Lower Houses, and 
lay it before them for formal ratification. During 
my convalescence, Herr Helmfeldt, I have had 
visits from all the leading men, and without ex- 
ception they endorse the views expressed in 
my proclamation, so that the ratification is a 
pure formality. Still, it must be done, and as 
it will take a few days, and no doubt you would 
like to take back with you the complete accept- 
ance by the state as well as by myself, perhaps 
you will remain as our guest. And as I my- 
self am hardly in sporting trim yet, I am sure 
Mr. Leigh will be delighted to assist you to such 
sport as we have. He is a keen sportsman, and 
you will be good friends unless you speak ill of 
England, in which case he will probably try to 
drown you in the lake.” 

“England, it seems to us, is jealous of us, Mr. 
Leigh,” said Helmfeldt, “though why it should 
be so is beyond our understanding. But then 
so is France. I suppose it is human nature, 
which is very much the same in the nation as 
in the individual. When a man rises suddenly 
to position, or even wealth, one is inclined to 
think, and predict evil of him. I suppose we, 
most of us, view our neighbor’s descent with 
more equanimity than we do his sudden rise.” 

“Well, Herr Helmfeldt,” I said, “suppose we 
agree to drop politics and stick to sport. The 
two things never go well together, and I am no 
politician.” 

“I think you have proved yourself a remark- 
ably able one, Mr. Leigh.” 

“Oh, that was simply common sense,” I said. 

“Tt is the quality that is chiefly lacking in 
politics,” he said, in almost the very words of 
the old ladv of Malplaquet. “Naked truth and 
common sense would clear away most of the 
difficulties one is always struggling with. But 
in this crooked world you can’t get them.” 

“Helmfeldt, my friend, I think better of you 
than I did,” said the Duchess. 

“Then, Your Grace. TI shall consider my visit 
here a fortunate one,” said the Councillor, and 
we separated on good terms with one another, 
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and, so far as concerned ourselves, in great re- 
lief of mind. 

I had the curiosity to read through the _ 
torical document which set my friend firmly 
the seat of his fathers. It was a most ‘eae ailing 
like affair, in the Chancellor's proverbial “do 
ut des” style. Jack, on behalf of his State, un- 
dertook to do this, that, and the other, as named 
by Herr Helmfeldt, and in consideration of his 
due and continuous performance thereof, Wil- 
liam of Prussia confirmed John Ludwig Chris- 
tian Ernest Victor, presently known as Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Alten-Gunsberg-Gerisau, in the 
quiet enjoyment of his possessions and estates, 
etc., etc., etc. In a word he held his seat on 
something very much akin to the feudal tenure 
of service and good behavior, and, with the 
Duchess of Malplaquet, it seemed to me that he 
was very well out of the mess on those terms. 

For four days Herr Helmfeldt and I shot 
woodcock and capercailzie along. the sides of 
the Eisengebirge, and since he put on no bump- 
tious airs and made no unpleasant remarks con- 
cerning England, we became quite friendly. 

In a confidential moment, over our flasks and 
sandwiches and cigars at one of our mid-day 
rests, he even informed me that Jack’s gallant 
charge at Kolm had been very highly spoken of 
at the General-Staff Headquarters by our old 
friend Von Alvenhofen, and that, if occasion 
offered, a high command in the cavalry would 
most certainly be offered to him. 

“And are you expecting that occasion will 
offer, Herr Helmfeldt?” I asked ingenuously, 
whereupon he sat upon me. 

“Ah, that is asking,” he said. “All I can say 
is that we are getting ready for all emergencies, 
and that one never knows what may happer, 
except that it will most probably be the thing 
we least expect,” and with that Machiavellian 
utterance he emptied his flask and closed the 
discussion. 

When I told Jack and Von Gilsa of this, their 
eyes met as though the idea was by no means 
new to their discussions, and the Master said 
gravely, “Yes, it will have to come sometime, 
but whether soon or late, God knows. And 
when it comes it will be very terrible, and many 
of us and many of them will wish we had never 
been born.” 

“Who do you mean?” I asked. 

“France,” he said abruptly. “She will never 
tolerate a big United Germany, and that is what 
we are going to have.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
A Stranger Meeting Than We Knew 


Herr Privy Councillor of Embassy Helmfeldt 
returned in due course to the place whence he 
came—to the whirlpool, as he himself expressed 
it—after a stay of five days with us, which both 
he and we had enjoyed very much more than 
seemed at all likely when first he arrived. 

And now, safe in the saddle, and with the 
reins in his own hands, and with the horse’s 
head entirely free, Jack felt himself at liberty 
to turn his thoughts elsewhere, that is to Merle 
Leolin and himself. 

“Gil, mein Liber,” he said to me cheerily, the 
day after we were rid of the Prussian, “what 
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shall a man do if his mother declines to have 
anything to do with him?” 

“If the fault is his he shall repent him in such 
sackcloth and ashes as may be the fashion of 
his country, and make his peace with her. If 
the fault is not his, I don’t see anything for 
him but to bear it with such equanimity as he 
can muster. 

“Well, that is my case. I have only seen my 
mother once since my father’s death. I think 
she somehow lays that at my door.” 

“That is very unjust of her.” 

“I know of nothing else. She has never been 
a very motherly mother, such as Madame Von 
Gilsa for instance, who is just my idea of what 
a mother should be. But since these late hap- 
penings I am practically motherless. And the 
curious thing is that it doesn’t trouble me as it 
ought to do.” 

“Possibly your thoughts are full of somebody 
else. Forsaking all other a man shall cleave only 
to his wife.” 

3ut I haven’t got the wife either, that’s the 
trouble. What do you think, Gil, will Merle 
consent to marry me now?” 

“Merle has the great gift of common sense, my 
boy, and she loves you as much as you love her. 
I shouldn’t think she would let any flim-flam 
spoil both your lives. Ask her again. Have 
you named her to your mother?” 

“Ves, I told her I intended to marry an Eng- 
lish lady, and she said, ‘Marry whom you 
choose,’ in a tone that conveyed, ‘It is absolutely 
nothing to me whom you marry or what you 
do.’” 

“It was not very gracious, but it may suffice. 
Tell Merle there is now no impediment in the 
way. If she asks straight about your mother, 
I should say you would be quite justified in 
saying that you have her consent.” 

“T think I shall tell her the whole matter. 
It might s save misunderstanding in the future.” 

“T have great faith in Merle’s clear judgment 
and common sense. Tell her, by all means.” 

“If she consents will you and Christa agree 
to be married the same day?” 

“T will answer for myself, and we'll put it to 
Christa as soon as we see her.” 

Merle had not yet had the opportunity of going 
over the Schloss, and we had an appointment 
with her and Christa for that purpose that af- 
ternoon. We were to row across for them, and 
after inspecting the castle were to take tea on 
the highest battlements, whence at sunset a 
very lovely view of the darkening lake was ob- 
tainable. 

We saw the girls sitting on the stone water- 
steps of the Von Gilsa garden waiting for us, 
and Merle immediately took Jack to task for 
rowing, as she feared the effect of the exertion 
on his newly-healed wounds. He laughed en- 
joyably at her thought for him, and suggested 
that they should row us back, which they im- 
mediately set themselves to do and did excel- 
lently well, as they were both skilled oars- 
women. 

I could see that Schloss Resenau made a great 
impression on Merle, and it was with a very 
thoughtful face that she walked by Jack’s side 
through the great rooms and innumerable cor- 
ridors, so different from anything she had ever 








seen before, and with the knowledge that it 
only needed a word from her to settle all her 
future, and make it all hers. 

We were lingering in the round room in the 
western tower, which had been the late Grand 
Duke’s sanctum, and Jack was pointing out to 
Merle the widespread view from the half-dozen 
windows, when a door opened quietly behind 
us, and the Grand Duchess came in. She was 
clothed all in black, with a narrow band of white 
above her dark hair, which I noticed was streak- 
ing with gray. Her face, always pale and un- 
emotional, was white and cold as marble. Her 
eyes wandered with a sombre lack of interest 
over those of us whom she knew, and settled 
in a steady gaze on the sweet face of Merle 
Leolin. 

“That is the girl he is going to marry,” she 
no doubt said to herself. And “That must be 
Jack’s mother,” thought Merle. 

A very strange meeting if he had known it, 
but we none of us saw in it anything more than 
a somewhat awkward one, and Jack hastened to 
remove that feeling by stepping towards his 
mother, holding Merle’s right hand in his, and 
said, “This is the lady who has done me the 
honor of consenting to marry me. Your High- 
ness—Miss Merle Leolin. Merle, dearest, this 
is my mother.” 

For a moment the two looked at one another, 
and then Merle took a step forward in her frank, 
impulsive way, and taking the Princess’ cold, 
white hand in hers, stooped and kissed it. Some 
sudden emotion shook the proud, hard woman. 
A wave of color flooded her face for a moment, 
as though Merle’s kiss had been a match that 
set fire to her blood. She put her arms round 
the girl’s neck and broke into a passion of con- 
vulsive weeping. Merle slipped an arm around 
the tremblin~ figure, and led her slowly towards 
the door bv which she had entered, and passed 
through it with her, leaving us shaken and 
astonished. 

“Gott im Himmel!” gasped Jack. “That passes 
belief. Merle conquers us all.” 

We sat looking out over the lake, silent for the 
most part, wondering what was passing in the 
room beyond the door. It seemed a long time 
before Merle came back to us, and when she 
did come her eyes were like stars. 

Jack sprang to meet her, and drew her to a 
window seat. 

“What does it all mean, Merle?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“IT do not know, dear,” she said gently, “un- 
less it was that she had been fearing she would 
lose her son, and when she saw me she knew 
that instead she would gain a daughter.” 

“Tt is very wonderful, and I am very 
grateful,” he said, still in a state of very great 
amazement. “And now, dearest, it only remains 
for you to complete the work you have begun so 
well, by saying when you will come here for 
good. These two young people have consented 
to be married on the same day,” he said, look- 
ing round laughingly at us and catching Christa’s 
jump of surprise, “and for their sakes I beg of 
you to make the time as short as possible.” 

“Jack begged me to ask you to agree to this, 
as we came across in the boat, Christa, dear,” 
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I said, “but | have had no opportunity before. 
You will not have any objection?” 

“Only at so much pomp and ceremony,” she 
said, still blushing beautifully. “I shall be ter- 
rified out of my wits by it all. I’m not a Grand 
Duchess.” 

“T’ll help you through,” I said. “Your father 
and mother look on Jack almost as a son, and 
I really think it will please them to add to his 
pleasure.” 

“It is very thoughtful of you,” she said, laugh- 
ing happily. 

And so the matter was all settled, except the 
fixing of the actual day, which was left for the 
ladies to decide on among themselves, on the 
understanding that it was to be within one month 
from that day. Then, as the sun had not yet 
set, and as our tea was probably awaiting us 
up on the battlements, we made our way thither, 
and found Her Grace of Malplaquet installed in 
state, though how she ever managed to get there 
was a matter of surprise to all of us. 

“Herrgott! Tantchen!” cried Jack, expressing 
the feeling of us all. “How in Heaven’s name 
did you get here?” 

“God knows, my boy,” she said, with an air of 
melancholy reminiscence, “and also how I am 
going to get down again. But I wanted to en- 
joy you all up here. I am an old ghoul, who 
battens on the happiness of young people. What 
kept you so long? The steps didn’t seem as 
steep to you as the road to heaven, I'll be 
bound.” 

“They were not half long enough,” laughed 
Jack. “We've been introducing Merle to my 
mother.” 

“What?” cried the old lady, sitting up. 

“It’s quite true,” he nodded, “and she has 
fallen under the spell, and wants us to get mar- 
ried at once.” 

Her Grace looked round at me, as being in 
a possibly less excited state, and likely therefore 
to give a more soberly truthful account of what 
had happened. 

“It is quite true, Your Grace,” I said. “Her 
Highness found us in the round room, and I 
think I may say she has taken Merle to her 
heart.” 

“I never received such a demonstration of af- 
fection from her in all my life,” said Jack rap- 
turously. “She absolutely fell on Merle’s neck, 
and they have been closeted together for nearly 
half an hour.” 

“Gott im Himmel!” said the old lady. 
the end of the world.” 

“No,” said Jack—“the beginning.” 

We sat and watched the sun go down behind 
the distant mountains, and saw the lake and the 
winding river turn from molten gold to red- 
tinged silver, and then the gray shadows crept 
out down below with the black ones close on 
their heels, and all the colors fled, and all the 
world grew dark. We watched the gold beads 
start out in Halbertstadt and in distant cot- 
tages along and across the lake, and we were 
very well content and very happy, for all our 
hearts were full of the gladness of the future. 
Then we helped the old lady down to her own 
apartments, whereby the descent was not for us 
nearly so enjoyable as the ascent had been. She 
was still in a state of extreme amazement, tinc- 
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tured with some slight doubts as to our veracity, 
when we bade her “Good evening,” and Jack 
and I rowed the girls home through the shad- 
Ows. 

We were very late for dinner, but we put all 
the blame on to the Duchess of Malplaquet, and 
nipped Madame Von Gilsa’s gentle remon- 
strances in the bud by an account of the hap- 
penings and decisions of the afternoon, which 
reduced Madame and the Master to an equal 
state of astonishment with ourselves. And, 
egged on thereto by Jack’s spirited insistence, the 
ladies eventually fell to discussing the question 
that was uppermost in our minds—the day on 
which we four were to be made two. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
How Merle Sang to the People 


As soon as the great day was definitely fixed 
the time seemed all too short for what had to 
be done in it. 

The ladies immersed themselves in details of 
purple and fine linen to such an extent that it 
was almost as much as a man’s life was worth 
to speak to them. And if one ventured so much, 
as often as not the only answer one got was a 
far-away gaze, compounded of mild surprise at 
one’s temerity and earnest consideration of some 
sudden new idea, which you instinctively knew 
to be connected, not with yourself, but with some 
mystery of feminine adornment for the more 
complete enslaving of hearts already wholly 
theirs. 

In spite of all this, however, Christa never 
failed to visit the Ludwig Schloss each day, 
and Merle frequently accompanied her, and 
poor little Princess Lottchen was almost as much 
excited over the coming weddings as they were 
themselves. The whole town, in fact, already 
began to wear a festive look, though at present 
it was only outwardly visible in the faces 
of the people and in an_ indefinable  at- 
inosphere of gaiety, which must have 
caused any stranger who wandered into 
the town, to pencil in his notebook the 
fact that Halberstadt was the brightest and 
most cheerful town on the whole continent of 
Europe, and..that the “faces of its inhabitants 
seemed wreathed in perpetual smiles. 

For, whatever may have been the unspoken 
feelings and’ disappointed hopes of the Standes- 
herren—the higher nobility of the State—and of 
the neighboring states, among the people their 
Grand Duke’s choice of a wife was highly ap- 
proved. Merle’s loveliness had, even in this 
short time, become a household word with them, 
and womenfolk and menfolk alike seemed never 
tired of gazing on her, and if any of the afore- 
said strangers had ventured to suggest that ‘n 
some other land as handsome a couple as these 
two could be found, he would have had an ex- 
tremely bad quarter of an hour. For the people 
loved their gallant young ruler very dearly, and 
all their hearts had gone out to his chosen 
bride, stranger though she was, because of her 
wonderful beauty, and the frankness and sweet- 
ness of her bearing. 

Princess Charlotte had recovered somewhat 
from her seizure, but the spring of her life had 
snapped, all her hopes had failed her, and her 
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chief complaint now was that she was still con- 
demned to drag out a weary and useless life in 
a world that held nothing for her. 

But the two girls returned one day from the 
gloomy house in the Ludwig Strasse in a state 
of the greatest excitement, for that had hap- 
pened the full bearing of which they did not at 
that time understand, though later it came home 
to us all with quite peculiar force. 

A lady had arrived that morning at Ludwig 
Schloss with a baby boy, and had announced her- 
self as the widow of the late Prince Ludwig. 
She had been closeted for some time with Count 
Kolwrath, who had then conducted her to the 
Princess Charlotte, and finally introduced her to 
Princess Lottchen as her sister-in-law. 

“It is a dear little baby with black eyes, but 
he seems rather frail and weak,” said Christa, 
with all a girl’s enthusiasm for anything in baby- 
clothes. “But he is only three months old, so 
he may improve.” 

“And the mother?” asked Madam Von Gilsa. 
“What is she like?” 

“She is good looking, but very shy and re- 
served,” said Merle. 

“She looked as frightened as a mouse, and 
hardly opened her mouth,” said Christa, “though 
we did our best to make her feel at home.” 

Even with my small knowledge of affairs in 
Gerisau I could see the full significance of this 
arrival. If Ludwig's marriage was all in order, 
the black-eyed baby was next in the succession 
if anything happened to Jack before he had an 
heir. 

Jack was in every evening, and when he and 
the Master arrived this evening and heard the 
news, they were very greatly astonished, and | 
saw their eyes meet in questioning surprise. 

“It is probably perfectly all correct,” said Jack. 
“In fact, it is just what might have been ex- 
pected of Ludwig, but I think you must inquire 
into it, Master, and make quite sure. It is a 
matter of very great importance.” 

“T will go at once after dinner and see Kol- 
wrath. But if he has accepted her she is all in 
order. I don’t like the Count, but his worst 
enemy never said he was a fool, and he’s much 
too clever to attempt so transparent a trick as 
this might be.” 

“Tf anything happened to me, you see, the 
youngster would come in,” said Jack thought- 
fully. 

“Yes,” said the Master slowly, “if anything 
happened to you before you have a son, the 
youngster would come in.” 

He rode off to look into the matter imme- 
diately dinner was done, and returned after a 
lengthy stay. 

He had seen Kolwrath, who was in a state of 
high jubilation. 

He had shown the Master a copy of Madame 
Ludwig’s marriage certificate, and had given him 
every information without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. The young lady was one Anastasie, the 
daughter of a Major Tascher, of the 72nd Regi- 
ment of Artillery. The marriage had been kept 
secret, even from her parents, until circumstances 
necessitated a full disclosure, and Ludwig’s son 
was born two days after his father died at Kolm. 
In fact the news of Ludwig’s death had brought 
about his son’s premature birth. 
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“There is no doubt it is all right,” said the 
Master, “but I will have the necessary inquiries 
made in Berlin.” 

“Did you go in and see Lottchen, father?” 
asked Christa. 

“I did, meine liebe, and very glad she was to 
see me. But it always saddens me to see her. 
It makes me feel as if I had no right to be 
so brutally well and strong.” 

“And Princess Charlotte, you didn’t see her, 
I suppose?” asked Madame. 

“I did, or rather she insisted on my being 
taken to her when she heard I was in the house.” 

“And how is she looking?” 

“Surprisingly better. I imagine this arrival 
has given her new hopes, and put fresh life into 
her. She never will be what she was before, but 
I think she wanted to show me that there was 
fight left in her still.” 

“Well, well,” said Madame, “it is time she 
began to think of something besides fighting.” 

“I must go in and see Lottchen and Madame 
Ludwig and the baby,” said Jack, “but I don’t 
think I’ll ask to see Aunt Charlotte.” 

“I don’t think she would make any actual at- 
tempt on your life,” said the Master, smiling 
grimly. 

“Seeing that glances can’t kill, I don’t think 
she would,” said Jack. “If they could, I doubt 
my chances would be small. When do you 
start, Gil?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“You'll not forget to be back in proper time,” 
at which Christa laughed a merry peal. 

“And you'll bring Mary and Lord Barcadaile 
back with you,” said Madame. 

“T’'ll bring them if I have to carry them, and 
I'll try my best not to forget the day,” I said. 

For I was going home on some legal matters 
connected with settlements, and Mary and her 
husband had promised to return with me for 
the weddings. 

David Leolin, Mary had written to me, was 
still in a state of profound amazement at the 
great match Merle was making. He did not 
say very much about it. In fact, according to 
Mary, it seemed to have dazed him, and she 
doubted if he properly understood what a very 
great match it really was. But he had taken 
a great liking to Gerisau, and he believed he 
would make his girl happy. 

Merle had wished to go home before the wed- 
ding, but he had written to her himself urging 
her to postpone her visit till afterwards. For, 
though I do not suppose he enlarged upon the 
matter in his infrequent letters to Merle, the 
Leolin house was anything but an abode of 
peace and concord. Jane Luttrell was a shrew, 
that was the long and short of it, and more 
and more, as time went on and her ill-temper 
developed, we wondered what could have blind- 
ed old David into marrying her. She had always 
been extremely jealous of Merle, but all the same 
she would have given her ears to go across to 
the great wedding. But David flatly refused 
either to go himself or to let her go. 

As he said to me, when I saw him soon after 
my arrival at Clyst, “I’d feel like a fish out of 
water among all them grand folk, and Jane, she’s 
better in Devonshire than in Germany. It’s not 
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as if it was any love for Merle that makes her 
want to go.” 

He never spoke to us of the disappointments 
of his second marriage, but trust a woman for 
knowing these things, and Mary, with no desire 
to know, knew. 

He invested £20,000 for Merle as a wedding 
portion, and saw that it was settled on her. 

“*Tain’t much, Mr. Gilbert, seeing how high 
she’s gone,” he said to me, “but maybe there’ll 
be more when my time comes, and it'll always 
be something to fall back on in case anything 
happens. She’s been the light of my life, and 
I’m sorry to part with her, but seeing it had to 
be I know no man I’d feel her safer with than 
Mr. Gerisau, unless’—he added, as an after- 
thought—“it had been yourself. He’s a fine 
upstanding lad, inside and out, and I believe 
he’ll make her happy. Tell her from me, Mr. 
Gilbert, that the greatest wish of my heart is 
that she may be happy. I suppose even folks as 
high up as that sometimes are,” and he ended 
with a sigh, whose genesis I could imagine. 

“I believe they will be very happy, David,” I 
said. “Jack is the finest fellow I know, and he 
loves Merle with all his heart.” 

Mary and Barcadaile returned with me, and 
the happy day arrived. 

I do not suppose even a newspaper reporter 
could describe his own wedding with his ac- 
customed perspicacity and acumen. 

If my recollections are somewhat hazy, it 
was at all events a golden haze in which all 
things swam for me that happy day, with one, 
and one only, clear and undimmed memory—the 
radiant face of my own dear girl, my bride, my 
wife of now near three decades, my lover al- 
ways. Where everything was wholly bright and 
happy, earth and sky, and every face I saw, yet 
Christa’s blushing face stands out from it all 
like the first star of the evening, steadfast and 
beautiful. 

There was not a single jarring note. The sun 
shone his brightest, and the lake flashed back a 
thousand ripples of delight, and brighter than 
either were the faces of the people, because their 
hearts shone through them. 

The air throbbed with the clashing of the 
bells; flags and white-robed maidens fluttered 
everywhere; wherever we trod our way was 
strewn with autumn flowers, and never, sure, 
was daintier pathway trodden by daintier feet; 
and as soon as the old archbishop had spoken 
the words that joined our lives, and spread his 
trembling hands above us, the guns on the 
Exerzier Platz boomed out to let the whole of 
our little world know it. 

Jack had wished to be married in simple cos- 
tume like my own—which, by the way, was, ac- 
cording to Gerisau custom, evening dress—but, 
on the Master’s urgent representations that the 
people would expect more from him, he good- 
humoredly donned his new cavalry uniform, and 
a very striking and magnificent figure he made 
in it. Of the brides—do not ask me. They 
float before my mind’s eye diaphanous white 
clouds, lovely and mysterious, with radiant faces 
and starry eyes, and the recollection of every 
man, woman and child, who was present that 
day, is the recollection of their beauty. But for 
myself, as I have said, the only face that I 











clearly recall is the face of Christa, and—must I 
confess it?—of Boris the hound, who insisted 
on sitting alongside us at the altar-rail, and 
dared the whole world to say him nay. 

There was high feasting in the Schloss that 
day, and the grim portraits in the Rittersaal 
frowned down from their frames on as merry 
a company as ever had been crowded into the 
great room. Among the guests we met mem- 
bers of Jack’s family to the mth degree. As in 
duty bound he had bidden them all to his wed- 
ding, and some had come, and some fortunately 
had not, for if many more had come our own 
Standesherren would have had to stand outside. 

And then, when it grew dark, we climbed to 
the battlements, with many outspoken objurga- 
tions against the first inventor of staircases 
from the Duchess of Malplaquet, and leaning 
over the grateful coolness of the stones we 
watched the lake grow all alive with creeping 
lights, and saw every spur of the hills break 
out into forking spears of flame. And from the 
beaded darkness below came up the blended 
voices of all the Sangvereine of the State, some 
three hundred strong, the Master said, in songs 
and chorales so exquisitely sweet that our hearts 
were thrilled with a delight that was akin to 
pain, and there were not wanting dewy eyes 
amongst us, even as my own eyes fill now as I 
write, at the simple recollection of it all. 

“Oh, how beautiful, how beautiful!” said 
Merle, with a deep-drawn breath of delight. “Is 
there no way we can thank them, Jack?” and 
she began softly intoning to herself the words 
they were singing down below. It was Luther’s 
chorale “Ein Feste Burg,” and suddenly the 
grand old words and tune took possession of her, 
body and soul, the inimitable voice rose and 
swelled, and gathered volume, and pealed out 
into the darkness. She forgot her surroundings 
and let herself go completely, all the pent-up ex- 
citement of the day, and all the passion of her 
soul came surging up through the heaving chest 
and the pulsing white pillar of her throat, and 
_ sang as I doubt if she had ever sung be- 

ore. 

I could not see her very plainly in the dark- 
ness, but sure am I that her face was like the 
face of an angel, and her eyes like the stars. 
And like the voice of an angel her singing cleft 
the darkness, which after a moment or two be- 
came a great hungry void of silence, as all other 
sounds ceased, and all the people listened. And 
when she ceased, the silence continued for the 
space of a minute while they waited for her to 
begin again. But she had turned to her hus- 
band with something like a sob. 

“Oh, Jack,” she said, “I couldn’t help it,” and 
he bent and kissed her hand, for he could not 
speak, and from below there came a storm of 
cheers, a great roar of delight that rolled up 
into the hills and set even my pulses leaping, 
who had nothing whatever to do with the mat- 


er. 
“Wunderschon, wunderschon!” murmured the 
Duchess of Malplaquet. 
“IT never heard the like of it,” said Dr. Thorn 
to me when he spoke of it afterwards, for it 
was he who had organized this gathering of the 
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Sangvereine. He had a great musical soul, and 
had had the thought to give the country’s new 
mistress a pleasure which he knew she would 
appreciate, and she had repaid them in a way 
the country never forgot. “It sounded to us 
down there,” he said, “as though heaven had 
opened, and that glorious voice came straight 
down out of it, and one by one the people stop- 
ped and looked at one another in breathless 
silence, as though they feared the slightest 
sound might stop it. And when she ended, they 
sat waiting for a time hoping it might come 
again, and then they asked, ‘Who is it? Who? 
and I said it was their new Grand Duchess, and 
they sprang up, and waved and shouted till the 
boats rocked, and I feared they would tumble 
overboard. They will never forget it.” And 
they never did. ‘ 

“IT have seen a great many weddings,” said 
the Duchess of Malplaquet sententiously, “and 
most of them have turned out badly, but I 
have never enjoyed one so much as this one, and 
I think you will all be very happy.” 

“Gil, old man,” said Barcadaile, with Mary 
laughing on his arm, “next time I get married 
I shall get the Duke to stage-manage the affair. 
It’s been a rattling day altogether.” 

Next day we five newly married ones—for 
Boris had gone through the ceremony equally 
with us—set off for Switzerland, running down 
through Bavaria to Constance, and for fourteen 
days we rambled round Zug and Zurich and 
Lucerne, and life’s cup brimmed full for all of 
us. And then we all crossed over to England, 
and spent another delightful fortnight at Clyst, 
and then Jack carried off Merle to her new 
duties and responsibilities as Grand Duchess of 
Gerisau, and Christa and I settled down quietly 
in our own home for the winter. ; 

In the early spring we were back in Hal- 
bertstadt, and found everything and everybody 
bright, and happy, and prosperous—Merle 
lovelier than ever in her high estate; Jack per- 
fectly happy, and very busy with General Von 
Gilsa getting the forces of the State into line 
with Prussian ideas; Madame Von Gilsa brisk 
and motherly as ever; and even the widowed 
Grand Duchess Elizabeth happier than I had 
ever had the pleasure of knowing her. The 
peakv-faced, black-eyed baby at the Ludwig 
Schloss was still livening them all up with his 
presence, though still too young to understand 
all that he was to them there. His young 
mother had become more accustomed to her 
new sttrroundings, and was a trifle less shy. 
Princess Lottchen lay, as ever, on her couch 
by the window overlooking the lake, and de- 
lighted in the baby boy for his own sake en- 
tirely, without any consideration of what he 
might mean ‘to her house. While her mother, 
greatly recovered and almost as keen-eyed and 
“enterprising” as of old, brooded night and day 
over the possibilities that hung to the frail life 
of her grandson. And Count Kolwrath still 
presided over the household and its destinies, 
and no doubt planned and plotted with his 
strenuous mistress on the basis of something un- 
pleasantly final befalling the Grand Duke before 
he had adequately provided for the succession. 








Sylvia* 


is made that this is the 
greatest novel that Upton Sinclair 


HE claim 


has written. We hesitate to agree 
with this statement. At the same time the 
book is undoubtedly the most remarkable 
study of the character of a woman that 
has appeared for many a long day. 

Sylvia is a beautiful Southern girl, who 
begins life under the most propitious cir- 
cumstances. Sylvia is an adept in break- 
ing men’s hearts; the siege that she lays 
to the proud organ of Douglas Van Tuin 
is a masterpiece of the art of coquetry. 
But Sylvia has the misfortune to fall in 
love with the man who, of all others, she 
should not have fallen in love with, and 
only a misunderstanding prevents her from 
marrying him. So that in the end Sylvia 
sacrifices herself on the altar of family 
pride and for the sake of the family for- 
tunes, with what result Mr. Sinclair prom- 
ises to show us in a second book that he 
will write about Sylvia. 

The scenes of the story are laid in the 
South, and at Harvard University, some 
of the best situations being staged at the 
latter place, with all the skill that Upton 
Sinclair is able to command, which, as we 
well know, is a real and abundant ski. 
Contrary to expectation, there is nothing 
objectionable in the story of Sylvia, 
though we are not prepared to say that we 
do not expect to find the author handling 
some rather delicate matters in a frank, 
free way in the two books yet to come to 
complete the trilogy that he plans. 

Mr. Sinclair proves himself a master of 
characterization in the story of Sylvia. 


He is prodigal of people in his tale; he 
creates amply and generously. And his 
people grow very real as one reads on. 
He surrounds his heroine with a glamour 
of romance—he sketches in the shadows 
that foretell of clouds to come. He plays 
along the borderland of those forbidden 
themes which we feel sure he will pres- 
ently set forth with graphic pen. But he 
stops where most writers stop, only to 
assure us that he has but begun, and he 
closes the book with a prophecy that 
makes the blood run cold. It is the single 
dramatic episode of the book, and it 
counts with the force of a stroke of 
genius. 

Those who read Sylvia will enjoy each 
word, because the words are winged with 
gleams of tenderness, of sorrow, of youth, 
of joy; they glow with palpitating light as 
only the words of a poet can glow; and 
they promise more than they say; they 
satisfy only to fed anticipation; they are 
compound of love and sorrow, and the 
passion that lifts up only to cast down 
again. Wonderful Sylvia—with the world 
for her own. Poor Sylvia, with the wor!d 
lost when Love disappoints and Pride has 
to take up the struggle. Pride is no sub- 
stitute for Love. Where the one brings 
the bloom the other withers. Will Sylvia 
wither, or will she merely grow hard, or 
will Love come to the rescue to bring 
back the bloom? Her creator alone can 
answer the question. 


A Dream of Blue Roses* 


This is the sunniest book that Mrs. 
Hubert Barclay has written. It is a tale 
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Winston Company. 


*A DreAM OF BLuE RosEs. By Mrs. Hubert 


Barclay. George H. Doran Company. 
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with the atmosphere of France, though 
most of the scenes are laid in England. 
The heroine is a young English girl, 
adopted as a child by French people. But 
misfortune makes it necessary for her to 
go to England to claim a supposed fortune 
there. ‘The fortune does not materialize, 
and she makes up her mind to earn her 
own living. She obtains a place with two 
eccentric old ladies, the nephew of whom 
arrives to provide the romance of the 
story. 

The setting is delightfully fresh and 
vividly drawn. The characters are dear, 
live, lovable people, and the whole little 
story is full of the fragrance of old Eng- 
lish gardens, and the gleam of soft Eng- 
lish sunlight, with the gladsomeness and 
dauntlessness of youth and the high tri- 
umph of love. 


The Amiable Crimes of Dirk 
Memling* 


Mr. Hughes has created a rather fasci- 
nating figure in the languid, artistically 
correct Dirk Memling. Memling is a 
criminal of the most finished type—he is 
quite content to consort with all manner 
of low-browed burglar or cut-throat, but 
he himself rebels against any sort of labor 
that will lower his dignity or take away 
from him the position of leader. 

The adventures recounted take Mem- 
ling and his colleagues into many places, 
and 1eveal them pulling off all sorts of 
seemingly impossible games. But through 
all Memling remains consistent to the 
standards he has set himself, and this adds 
to the interest one has in following his 
eventful and precarious career. 


Wart 


We like Mr. Long better in his earlier 
type of story. This tale of the Civil Wer 
and of the Southern girl who played spy 
in the bosom of the family of her North- 
ern relatives. lacks something of the color 
and verve that one naturally expects in a 
story of the kind. One or two episodes 
stand out, but much of the tale is wrapped 
in haze, as if the author himself never 
quite reached the point where his peopie 


*THE AMIABLE ADVENTURES OF DirRK MEm- 
LING. By Rupert Hughes. D. Appleton & Co. 

+War. By John Luther Long. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. 


were real, live creatures to him, his fellow- 
beings. 

The Civil War tale no longer brings the 
inspiration that it once did. To awaken 
enthusiasm it must be filled with action 
and lively characters. 


The Children of Light* 

There is a quality of vagueness to this 
story that reveals the poet’s hand. Miss 
Converse has tackled world problems— 
scarcely with a success that will call any 
wide attention to the book. She selects a 
small girl reared among Socialists, and her 
two cousins—brilliant boys—all three be- 
longing to a family of wealth, and all 
three determined to emulate St. Francis 
of Assisi by humbling themselves to the 
dust and giving of their goods to the poor. 
The problems they encounter in their 
struggle, the adventures with which they 
meet; their final adjustments to the place 
in the world to which they are destined, 
are all carefully described. It is excel- 
lently written, but it fails to convince. It 
seems to be feeling its way, but it does not 
get far. 


Out of the Bluet 


The plot of Out of the Blue presents 
possibilities; it is the handling that is at 
fault. The action as a whole moves along 
on a monotonous level, and the dramatic 
element is sadly lacking. The tense mo- 
ments thus fail to grip one; one gets no 
effect of the rise and fall in the tide of 
emotions sweeping through the book; the 
dialog is stiff in many places; the char- 
acters are marionettes rather than real 
flesh and blood. The nature bits, on the 
other hand, are charming, and one feels 
enveloped in the atmosphere of the 
“droning, easeful shore” of the coral 
island, or in the sweet freshness and 
beauty of the English spring, where the 
fields are carpeted with primroses and 
“among them spread like a misty sea a 
wealth of wild hyacinths.” 

The plot—the usual triangle—is worked 
out in a rather novel way. Owing to a 
collision with a derelict in the Indian 
Ocean, the ship on which Graham, his 


*THE CHILDREN OF LicHt. By Florence Con- 
verse. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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wife and his wife’s friend Joan, are trav- 
elling does down. Milly, the wife, escapes 
in one of the ship’s boats, but Graham and 
Joap, after struggling in the sea, find 
refuge in an abandoned boat, and finally 
drift to an uninhabited coral island, where 
they are marooned for a year. Here the 
author depicts their awakening to love 
and their struggle to be loyal to the absent 
wife and friend, a struggle in which their 
loyalty conquers. After a year they are 
rescued by a chance steamer and taken to 
Australia, where they learn that Milly died 
of exposure. 

The book lacks the divine fire that gives 
life, power and vivid reality; it fails to 
bring conviction in that its portrayal of 
life reveals a speculation about it rather 
than a first-hand knowledge of what 
life is. 


The Lore of Proserpine* 


Mr. Hewlett prefaces his latest collec- 
tion of short stories, The Lore of Proser- 
pine, with this disarming assertion: “I 
hope nobody will ask me whether the 
things in this book are true, for it will 
then be my humiliating duty to reply that 
I don’t know.” But he goes on: “They 
seemed to be so to me, writing; they 
seemed to be so when they occurred, and 
one of them occurred only two or three 
years ago.” This alluring suggestion of 
mystery is most satisfactorily expanded 
through the pages that follow. Four of 
the stories (“The Boy in the Wood,” 
“Harkness’ Fancy,” “The Soul at the 
Window,” and “The Oreads”) are not 
stories at all, but careful accounts of what 
Mr. Hewlett solemnly announces that he 
has seen, which, but for the poetical man- 
ner of their presentation, would be highly 
suitable material for The Psychical Re- 
search Society. 

Mr. Hewlett is more fortunate than 
other seers whom one has known, in that 
his visions are all beautiful and Greek, 
happy and irresponsible—not indeed very 
unlike Mr. Hewlett’s heroines. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is because he has seen the fairies 
that the people in Mr. Hewlett’s books 
sometimes act so unlike ordinary human 
beings. Or perhaps it is because (as he 
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tells us in a psychological study of his own 
boyhood, sandwiched between the careful 
account of his first Dryad and the beau- 
tiful fantasia called “The Soul at the Win- 
dow”) that he got his religion from Homer 
and his poetry from Milton, whereas the 
average man would reverse this process. 

Lovers of Mr. Hewlett will be much in- 
terested in the self revelations of this vol- 
ume, and lovers of the mystic side of 
things will be both interested and irritated. 
As for the story-lover, he will probably be 
merely irritated, until he comes to “The 
Fairy Wife,” which is a very beautiful 
piece of fiction. Apologies are, of course, 
due to Mr. Hewlett for the use of the 
word “fiction.” In a note to his summary 
chapter he gravely remarks: “The number 
of fairy-wives in England alone is very 
considerable—over a quarter of a million, 
I am told.” We trust this estimate is in- 
correct. It seems hardly kind of the fairies 
to take possession of a quarter of a million 
of eligible husbands, when there are al- 
ready a million husbandless human ladies 
in that distracted island. 


Yonder* 


Those who are going to spend a few 
weeks in the country this summer will find 
Yonder an excellent book to slip into the 
suitcase. . The two leading characters are 
Alexander Rutherford, a son of the moun- 
tains, who believes that he is destined for 
a great career in the noble work of mak- 
ing mankind better, and Theresa Webb, a 
daughter of the city who has a remarkable 
personality. The couple are brought to- 
gether by the girl’s father who, having 
become lost in the mountains, spends the 
night at the Rutherford home, a hospitality 
that he later enjoys on several occasions. 

The first part of the book could have 
been helped by the application of a blue 
pencil, but the rest of the book is written 
with a keen insight into human character. 
The amount of space given to the por- 
trayal of Alexander’s love for the girl 
seems a little inadequate. “Her feet, shod 
soberly in brown, were planted firmly, but 
her body, like that mountain plant, gave 
to the wind, and thereafter she and the 
flower he loved best were one for him.” 


~ *YONDER. By E. H. Young. George H. Doran 
Company. 
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Considering the fact that Yonder is an 
English book, one finds an unusual amount 
of action, including some “blood and thun- 
der.” Possibly the rapid movement is more 
noticeable because of the contrast with the 
description of the mountain and valleys 
which have so much to do with the de- 
velopment of the characters. For the part 
played by Basil Norton, consult the book. 


The Harbor Master* 


The life of the Newfoundland fisher- 
folk of bygone days is ably depicted in 
this romance of the island, and a rude 
and rough existence it was. The fisher- 
men of the little hamlet, “Chance Along,” 
led by Black Dennis Nolan, the harbor 
master, were a set of murderous pirates, 
whose sole aim in life was to get food 
and money at any cost. They depended 
on wrecked vessels for their sustenance, 
and, far from helping ships in distress, 
they hoped to see them dashed to pieces 
on the rocks, when the fishermen began 
their piratical work, 

The first half of the story is vigorous, 
stirring and full of local color, but this 
soon gives way to a commonplace tone by 
the introduction of a wholly irrelevant 
character. A young girl on her way to 
New York, where she expects to begin 
her career as a singer, is the sole sur- 
vivor of a wreck on the cruel rocks sf 
Chance Along. She is saved by Dennis 
Nolan and taken to his cabin, where he 
keeps her, hoping to win her love. The 
story here becomes forced and unnatural, 
and the artistic effect is spoiled, for the 
author fails to make this a vital part of 
his theme, the denouement of which has 
nothing at all to do with this incident, but 
depends entirely on the attack of the fish- 
ermen on Dennis Nolan and Mary Kav- 
anagh, the girl he eventually marries. 


V. V.’s Eyest 


It would be a rather responsible state- 
ment to make that V. V.’s Eyes is a 
greater book, or even so great a book as 
Queed. Perhaps if Mr. Harrison goes on 
writing for years he will not again achieve 
just such a remarkable combination of 
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circumstances and character and situation 
as he achieved in Queed. VY. Vivian is 
lovable and pathetic and unique, but 
Queed was lovable and amusing and 
unique. V. V. has just a tendency to sad- 
den—not in a pronounced or tragic way, 
but in a gentle, lingering fashion—the 
story of a man who dies well rather than 
the story of one who lives to succeed. 

True, the great point in V. V.’s Eyes is 
not intended to be the man, but the girl, 
and yet one cannot get away from V. V. 
The girl is an admirable study, that girl 
who began in so proud and haughty a way 
to make a good marriage, the girl who 
could not see why her father’s factories 
should be criticised, since her world was 
so far removed from that other world of 
poverty and sickness and need; the girl 
who spent the money that was earned by 
the downtrodden and paid no heed, but 
who gradually, through V. V., came to 
see with V. V.’s eyes and came to know 
that the soul, not money, was the price- 
less possession of a man. 

The story moves easily along in Mr. 
Harrison’s own peculiar style. Things 
happen, but their stir is implied rather 
than actively depicted. And the tragedy 
comes with the strong but quiet force of 
a something inevitable, and one leaves the 
book with a haunting memory of a man’s 
power to do big things in a quiet but sig- 
nificant way. 


Bunch Grass* 


Mr. Vachell, by reason of his long and 
active observation of character and life on 
the great plains of the West is admirably 
adapted to produce a collection of short 
stories of ranch life such as may be found 
in Bunch Grass. Unlike most collections 
of promiscuous tales, there is a thread of 
continuity running through the entire 
series of twenty. The setting, a typical 
California valley of the late eighties, is 
common to all. 

In each yarn there is a note of sentiment 
which the author prevents from running 
into sentimentality. It is this feature that 
saves a few of the tales from falling flat. 
What is the reason, for instance, for the 
inclusion of the tale entitled “Bumble- 
puppy” except the almost foolish love- 
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match of the “widder, who is fat an’ slick” 
and the half-witted Bumblepuppy, who is 
“fat an’ slick” also? The author explains 
these touches of sentiment on the ground 
that where his half-civilized characters 
roam, sentiment, colored or discolored, in- 
sincere or genuine, counts for everything. 
Even a stage robber if he is a man of sen- 
timent, is idolized as a popular hero. 

Mr. Vachell has, accidentally or other- 
wise, produced a really remarkable story, 
told in a quiet, refreshing way, in Uncle 
Hap’s Lily. It isn’t the plot that attracts, 
for it deals with the rather trite affairs of 
a poor settler, robbed of his rich oil fields 
by a clever rascal. It is rather the artistic 
way the author has developed the charac- 
ters of Uncle Hap and his Lily. 

“Dennis” is the title of the concluding 
story, and it would have been better if this 
tale had been told earlier in the book, for 
the reader would not then have been com- 
pelled to close a book, in which love, fun 
and humor are intermingled, with the 
mental picture of a huge lumberman blown 
into the air by an explosion of dynamite. 
“The Poisoned Spring,” with its rollicking 
good fun would have given a_ happy 
ending. 

Bunch Grass is told in an interesting, 
straightforward style. The dialog of the 
Western cowboy, which often proves a 
stumbling block for many chroniclers of 
ranch life, has been handled admirably by 
Mr. Vachell, and his many characters pos- 
sess individuality to a marked degree. 
Either to while away a leisure hour or for 
serious study of Western life as it was 
lived, Bunch Grass will be found “good 
timothy well cured.” 


Stellamaris* 


This is a new kind of book for Mr. 
Locke to write. It is not the gently satir- 
ical study that we have grown accustomed 
to. It is a sad story that comes out glad; 
it is a tale not devoid of horrors, and yet 
it is a tale that has a lesson to teach, and 
it accomplishes this ably. The story of 
the girl who, as an invalid, was made to 
believe that the world was all good, and 
who was rudely awakened to the truth 
when the doctors cured her and she took 
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her place among ordinary people; the 
story of the man who made the mistake of 
his life when he married a woman so far 
beneath him, and who paid the price of his 
folly in a noble but costly way—these two 
stories make one, with the story of a 
child’s gratitude translated to sacrificing 
love and the story of a man’s friendship 
that would renounce rather than wound. 

There is nobility in this book—the tone 
is fine and high; in this way it is one of 
the most splendid things Mr. Locke has 
written. Indeed, many readers who have 
not learned to appreciate this author in his 
more subtly humorous vein, will read and 
enjoy reading this story. 


The Port of Adventure* 


The Williamsons have gone to Cali- 
fornia for the inspiration of this story. 
The hero is a young ranchman, whom a 
wealthy widow tries to win. But on a 
trip to New York the young man meets 
the girl of his dreams, a princess travel- 
ing incognito, and he follows her across 
the continent, making every effort to gain 
her affection. At last she tells him the 
truth of her marriage, and after that they 
have t> wait. But as with all clever story- 
tellers, Mr. and Mrs. Williamson do not 
make the wait too long, and we leave the 
girl and man happily fixed in the last 
chapter. 

It is a strong tale, stronger than many 
of the things these authors have done. It 
has atmosphere and character and dram- 
atic situation. It satisfies the romantic 
instinct, and yet it achieves a certain artis- 
tic standard that is eminently satisfactory. 
It is perhaps not quite so irresistibly ap- 
pealing as The Heather Moon, but it is 
quite as entertaining and quite as deserv- 
ing of the praise of the discriminating. 


The Crystal Stoppert 


More adventures of Arsene Lupin, the 
attractive French detective, who is human 
enough to lose as well as to win. And 
now Arsene falls in love and has to solve 
the mystery of the crystal stopper before 
he can win his lady. For the fate of the 
lady’s son hangs on the discovery of the 
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whereabouts of the stopper, and Arsene 
has to’run all kinds of risks and assume 
numerous disguises before he gets to the 
bottom of the mystery, 

It is all rather thrilling, as Lupin’s ad- 
ventures usually are, and the lover of the 
clever detective tale will be immensely 
interested in it. 


**Greater Love Hath No Man”* 


A man who lays down his life for his 
friend can be understood, but it is a trifle 
more difficult to understand the man who 
lays down his life for his enemy. Yet that 
was just what Varge did, when his 
adopted brother committed a hideous 
crime and begged Varge to bear the bur- 
den of responsibility. And Varge took 
up the burden, and did all that he could 
to convince everybody that he had killed 
the old doctor. But the jury was doubt- 
ful, so they sent him to prison for life, 
and the things that happened in prison 
make up the major part of the tale, which 
is a wonderful study of a man’s self-con- 
trol and consistency in carrying out a fixed 
purpose. There is also a charming little 
love-affair to add to the interest. 

There is the promise of big work in this 
book. The author writes with finish as 
well as with strength, and his viewpoint 
is one of uplift and high aim. 


In Accordance With the Evidencet 


This book deserves special attention. 
On the face of it, it is merely the interest- 
ing story of a man who committed a crime 
with such forethought and care that even 
if foul play had been suspected instead of 
suicide being the accepied reason for 
death, no jury could have—in accordance 
with the evidence—convicted the criminal. 
The crime was one for which, as the 
author says, no price was ever paid. 

In reality, the book is an immensely 
subtle study of a man who starts out to 
succeed, and who leaves no path untrod 
by which he can succeed. Given nothing 
to begin with, he gains all that he wants, 
even to the woman he loves, whose first 
love he has to kill in order to clear the 
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way for himself. And yet this astute 
criminal can justify his crime, does justify 
it, even in the mind of the reader, by ex- 
posing, for the sake of the reader, certain 
facts concerning his victim that show that 
victim to be a scoundrel of the first water. 
But it is generosity on the part of the hero 
that, instead of disgracing the man who 
has been his friend, he takes the law in 
his own hands, gives the man a last 
chance to make a stand for better things, 
and when this attempt fails, proceeds to 
mete out what he believes to be a just 
punishment. 

However, Mr. Onions writes the fur- 
ther story of this man in The Debit Ac- 
count. ‘This is the part of his life in which 
he has won everything. Apparently he 
should be perfectly happy, perfectly satis- 
fied. He has money, he has the woman 
he wants, and he has no cause to anticipate 
a discovery of his crime. And yet he 
pays spiritually what he has not needed to 
pay physically. This is real art—the won- 
derful delineation of the transformation 
of a man’s soul entirely through the work- 
ings of conscience. 

Oliver Onions is a coming man. Ina 
few years or so, perhaps earlier, he ought 
to be—if he lives—one of our most im- 
portant writers. He has a finish that 
Bennett lacks, a daring that Bennett will 
perhaps never accomplish without offend- 
ing at the same time, and he has an imag- 
ination that colors his realism to the tones 
of romance. We look forward to what 
Oliver Onions will do. 


The Street of the Flute-Player* 


Athens in the time of Socrates is the 
scene of Mr. Stackpoole’s novel—Athens 
in the luxury and idleness of its riches, in 
the pride and glory of its intellectual life, 
in the splendor and grandeur of its tem- 
ples! 

The hero, Diomed, a charming young 
aristocrat, of such grace and elegance, such 
winsomeness of manner, such wit and 
cleverness that he is much imitated and 
sought after—falls in love with the daugh- 
ter of an alien—an Egyptian whom he 
desires to marry. When the father of the 
girl discovers the secret, he forces her to 
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marry one Abbas, his clerk—telling her 
that Diomed is dead. 

Diomed, having tried in vain to see 
Nitetis, and distracted by the news of her 
marriage, bids his slave prepare for him 
a cup of hemlock strong enough “to make 
sure.” Two cups are brought, that if one 
is not enough the other may be used. 
Diomed drinks—and when the first num- 
ness is stealing over him he sees, as he 
thinks, a vision. It is no vision, but 
Nitetis herself—escaped from her captors 
—coming to him. They embrace and Dio- 
med calls to the slave to bring him restora- 
tives that he may live. It is too late, and 
Nitetis, seeing what has happened, quickly 
drinks the contents of the second cup, and 
so together they pass out of life to the 
Elyssium fields. 

There are some fine pieces of pictur- 
esque writing throughout, and the atmos- 
phere of heathen Greece—Greece domi- 
nated by the gods, by wealth, by beauty, 
by cleverness, is well sustained. There is, 
too, much subtle and acute description of 
character, of places, of customs. The 
spirit of raillery, so dear to the Greek, 
dominates much of the conversation in 
which the book abounds. The interest of 
the story never falters, and the reader is 
only satisfied to have it end because artis- 
tically it can go no further. 


The American Emperor* 


All those who have lived through sev- 
eral presidential campaigns, read the cur- 
rent magazines, and followed the Pujo in- 
vestigation, find little that is new in this 
book, in spite of its rather sensational title. 
The piratical methods of Wall Street and 
the extravagance of the American million- 
aires, have been exploited any number of 
times in the past dozen years, so that there 
is scarcely sufficient “jump” in the barren 
relation of the works and pomps of per- 
haps the biggest financier to make an inter- 
esting novel, unadorned with characteriza- 
tion or consecutive plot, both of which 
The American Emperor conspicuously 
lacks. 

To dislike a man properly we must first 
sense the fact that he is alive. We cannot 
get up the proper enthusiasm against a 
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powerful and wicked man whose power 
we cannot feel, whose wickedness reads 
like the table of sins. And even divesting 
our imagination of the name and person- 
ality (or lack of personality) of C. Jeffer- 
son Gorman, the American Emperor, and 
slipping a well-known financier in his place 
(as Mr. Salisbury possibly would have us 
do), we are apt to find the articles in 
some of the magazines on similar subjects 
not only more impressive and interesting, 
but also more skilfully and effectively 
written. 


The Unforgiving Offender* 

We are surprised and disappointed that 
Mr. Scott, whose books we have always 
admired, has chosen this particular theme 
for his new story. It indicates a falling 
in line with the Chambers class of fiction 
that is not to Mr. Scott’s credit, and that 
will lose him readers instead of making 
him many more new ones. 

The “unforgiving offender” is a woman 
who runs away from her husband in the 
company of another man, and then comes 
back with the idea of taking her former 
place among the people with whom she has 
always associated. Her action is justified 
—in the author’s best manner—by an em- 
phasis laid on the weak and vacillating 
character of her husband. Upon him is 
put the blame—by implication—of the 
whole tragic story, which ends in a con- 
veniently placed death for the husband and 
her first lover, making it possible for her 
to marry a second lover, who has chival- 
rously championed her throughout her 
irregular career. The last chapter of the 
book would serve as material for a stage 
melodrama of the most lurid sort. 

The atmosphere of the book is entirely 
unwholesome, and even Mr. Scott’s skill 
in writing cannot redeem many of his situ- 
ations, which seem deliberately to attempt 
to make likeable a woman who apparently 
has very little sense of honor and no sense 
of right. 


The Night Dancert 


From the title, one would expect to find 
a heroine dancer, but in this extraordinary 
story the “night dancer” proves to be a 
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fascinating young man, who goes in and 
out of houses to rob people, while none 
knows from whence he comes nor whither 
he goes. Jerry, the Loot, as he is called. 
is a man of upright, noble character, hon- 
orable from start to finish, though bur- 
glary is his trade. Down amid criminals 
in the “undercurrent” of London, Jerry is 
the recognized leader. He has been 
brought up by an old hag, and knows 
nothing of his parentage until her death. 
The man proves to be a nobleman, and a 
very mysterious and exciting story is 
brought to light by a letter written by the 


old woman. The book is undoubtedly one 


of the best of the season. 


The Fringe of the Desert* 


Such a book as this leaves one with a 
much higher opinion of the writers of 
modern fiction. The book is unusually 
well written and the plot exceedingly good. 
The descriptions of both the English and 
Egyptian country are realistic and full, 
yet one is not bored with endless pages 
of it. 

The book partakes of the problem story, 
but is far removed from the usual run of 
this type of story by the delicate way in 
which it handles a difficult situation. 

The story centres around a young girl, 
Hildred Ivors, who at the age of twenty, 
has as yet met neither her father nor 
mother. The father, Ingram Ivors, is an 
artist, living in Egypt, a man of tempera- 
ment and great beauty. Exactly opposite 
in nature is Mrs. Ivors. Years ago the 
woman shocked her husband by her care- 
less, indifferent attitude towards all the 
refinements of life. Her one hobby is 
sports, and even her child fails to arouse 
any womanly feeling. A half year with 
her mother in England convinces Hildred 
of the fact that she and her mother are 
better apart. On the other hand, Ingram 
Ivors fascinates the girl, even though she 
resents his neglect of her. She introduces 
to her father a friend whom she meets 
on her way to Egypt, Hesper Marlowe. 
The woman is a marvelous creature. From 
the beginning we feel her intense charm, 
her womanliness, sympathy and capability 
to love and be loved. Ingram falls in love 
with Hesper and she, by a trick of fate, 
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believing him a widower, returns his love. 
A man of honor, Ingram leaves her, but 
Fate steps in and brings them togethe1 
again. 
To tell the end of the story would be 
to divulge the best part, so we leave the 
ending for our reader. 


A Midsummer’s Wooing* 

An air of profound sweetness permeates 
this book and leaves one with a better 
feeling toward all mankind. The story 
attracts one particularly, because it is so 
different from the other popular books of 
the day—the problem. story, the mystery 
and the historical novel. It is just a whole- 
some story that is filled with the joy of 
living and the love of nature. 

Judith, a happily married woman, cares 
little for society. She is satisfied with her 
husband and her flowers. All her odd 
pennies are spent in buying flowers to 
make her already beautiful garden still 
more wonderful. 

Then at last she meets a girl and man 
who are both lovers of nature, and: she 
plans to make them fall in love. The 
matchmaker has her way, and the book 
ends happily as it began. 


The Opening Doort 

Mr. Forman has succeeded admirably 
in his endeavor to make us acquainted with 
a broad-minded woman. Hope Standish, 
a young girl of wealth, just fresh from 
boarding school, has the door into the pro- 
gressive movement of society opened for 
her by a young man, an anarchist. 

Open to all impressions, Hope makes 
of the man a demigod, only to find him 
lacking in worth. The door has been 
opened, however, and Hope becomes an 
ardent suffragette until a friend of her 
childhood comes along and claims her love. 

Even after marriage, Hope cannot for- 
get the sufferings of the lower classes and 
what woman’s suffrage might mean to 
them, and for a time it looks as if she and 
her husband are to be made unhappy be- 
cause of their different views. 

Hope is a woman of intellect, but she 
never loses a particle of her true woman- 
hood in the pursuit of higher knowledge. 
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By Woodland Ways 


By Augustus Wight Bomberger 


This side the Holy Land, 
Where acolyte nor priest have been, 
Nor-carven altars stand; 
Whose other-world seclusion 
Is garrisoned with trees: 
Oh, would that more from day to day 
Made pilgrimage to these! 


| KNOW some holy places 


Here worship is right easy, 
And sacrifice is sweet; 

And some that sing with never a word 
Celestial themes repeat; 

And weary hearts are rested, 
And old, grow young again: 

Oh. would they were forever sought 
By all the sons of men! 


Come here and get forgiveness 
From travel-stain—they cry; 
These fountains, too, are fed from heaven, 
Beneath the open sky ; 
These, too, have blessed healing 
For many a foolish sin: 
Oh, hearken to their silver bells! 
Oh, come, and enter in! 


Oh, come! this joy of flowers 
Uprising everywhere— 

This subtle incense ’round about 
Is Nature’s perfect prayer ; 

Breathe deep! God shares it with thee, 
And meeting Him alone, 

Ye twain may hold communion here, 
And here be made as one. 














A West Pointer in the Land of 
the Mikado* 


IIE influence of the noble characters 


is the moral and spiritual force 

which is leading our land to true 
success. The truth of this fact is evident 
upon serious thought, yet the highest 
standard of success is often obscured by 
the names of persons which emblazon our 
daily news. If a man’s talents have in- 
creased his treasury, he is labeled success- 
ful; but he who seeks righteousness as 
the paramount conception of success must 
frequently await his laurels from his fel- 
lowman until after death. 

However, many have chosen to set aside 
worldly praise and wealth, and live in the 
obscurity of greatness. To this class be- 
longs Charles E. Garst, the hero of the 
present volume, whose life was devoted 
in sacrificial service to the cause of Christ 
in Japan. Though “he blew no trumpet 
in the market place,” one of the greatest 
Japanese statesmen exclaims, “the West 
never made a greater gift to the East than 
Charles E. Garst.” 

His brilliant youthful career at West 
Point might have continued in the glow 
of popularity. But he voluntarily forsook 
his remunerative position, and in company 
with his wife set sail for Japan in 1883. 
It is to Mrs. Garst, who was a faithful co- 
laborer in her husband’s work, that we 
owe this book. 

The versatility of the volume will make 
a far-reaching appeal. Many a boy may 
read with keenest interest of the hero’s 
early days at West Point. As he reads, 
his admiration for the stalwart, thoroughly 
manly Charles Garst will adjust his ideas 
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of a true foreign missionary. All readers 
will enjoy the vivid, intimate pictures of 
Japanese life portrayed. And, above all, 
a strong appeal comes to us in the home- 
land to encourage the spread of righteous- 
ness in Japan, “to be instant in season and 
out of season” for the propagation of the 
Gospel which has proved the transforming 
power in Eastern lands. All honor is 
due to him “who counted not his own life 
dear,” and willingly sacrificed it that 
Japan might be uplifted into a new and 
more glorious life. 
Maser A. Purpy. 


Little Cities of Italy* 


As in the review of the first series of 
Little Cities of Italy, so now, again, in 
the notice of the second series, must we 
quote Browning’s words: 


Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it “Italy!” 

Yes, Italy ever woos us on and on, 
beckoning to us from under her sunny 
skies, from the towns perched upon the 
hillsides, or on the mountain crest, or hid- 
den away in the smiling valleys. For 
there, connected with these places, are 
many glorious and tender memories, 
Ravenna, Rimini, Assisi, Perugia, Orvieto, 
are some of them. 

But why does not M. Maurel recall a 
few more of these tender and glorious 
memories and associations, instead of so 
continually railing at the papacy? In the 
first volume of the series the bugbear is 
the house of Savoy, in this, the Popes. 
The faults of the first volume are here 
accentuated. The tendency to rhapsodize 
is a very serious defect. It leads to clumsy, 
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awkward, unmeaning sentences. M. 
Maurel delights, too, in running counter 
to the accepted canons of art criticism, 
preferring such artists as Bernini, Palla- 
dio, Sodoma Guercino, Pordenone. He 
abuses Perugino, whose ineffable, illimita- 
ble, aerial spaces have such a charm for 
us, even though we do sometimes weary 
of his pietistic countenances. We can 
hardly assent when the author calls 
Michelangelo a “monster,” although we 
may think the artist brings too much sci- 
ence, anatomy, into his representations of 
sacred beings. Frequently the author's 
dates cannot be made to synchronize, and 
he blunders sadly when he calls Amal- 
asuntha the wife of Theodoric instead of 
his daughter. 

And the fanciful captions which are 
made to do duty as running page titles! 
“In a Hovel under a Drugget” is the title 
of the chapter on Ravenna; “The Muscles 
of Hercules” for the one on Bologna, and 
others equally fanciful. We do not find 
in this book, crowned by the French Acad- 
emy, the clarity, the precision of phrase 
which is the tradition of French prose. 

Fault-finding is an ungracious task; one 
would far rather point out the many de- 
scriptions of these old, historic places, 
which would be beautiful were it not for 
the rhapsodizing. And one gladly remem- 
bers the kind words and consideration M. 
Maurel has for the gentle, affectionate 
country people, the contadini, and the 
bright-eyed bambini. 

Nothing but praise can be given to the 
forty beautiful illustrations which add so 
much to the charm and value of the book, 
and for which alone it is worth possessing. 


Mary Lloyp. 


Browning and His Century* 

Miss Clarke is well known as an enthu- 
siastic Browning scholar. In this book, 
Browning and His Century, she gives us 
the keenest, the most subtle, the most 
searching analysis of Browning’s poetry, 
and its relation to the thought and the 
social and political movements of the nine- 
teenth century. Evolution, Biblical criti- 
cism, the liberal movement in politics, 
chartism in England, Louis Napoleon in 
Italy, the new kingdom of Italy, were the 
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questions stirring the minds of thinking 
people at different periods of the century. 
The poet was a man of his time, and 
deeply affected as he was by these several 
issues, they were reflected in his poetry. 

It is interesting to note the comparison 
between Browning and other poets of his 
century—Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, 
Landor, Swinburne, Morris, George Mer- 
edith. Surely lovers of Tennyson will 
loudly dissent from the author’s view of 
Tennyson as a time-server, courting favor 
and popularity, “ambling along,” while 
Browning “strides over the blast.” True, 
the Laureate had not the sublime self- 
conceit of Browning, who could put three 
of the foremost men of his nation and 
time into the disguise of Bishop Blougram, 
Bernard de Mandeville, and George Bubb 
Dodrington. But what other poet of his 
time or any other has, like Tennyson, 
reconciled scientific truth with religious 
faith, clothing the whole with the most 
poetical imagery? 

Nevertheless, many have to love and 
thank Browning in that he has taught 
them to reach out to higher ideals, in that 
he has been to them a helper in “the 
growth of a soul,” as he is so fond of 
reiterating. Miss Clarke has to acknowl- 
edge that though Browning has the 
knowledge, thought, and feeling, he has 
not the mastery of form to weld all into 
a harmonious whole. In “Sordello,” she 
says, “is the most remarkable departure 
from the accepted in poetic art that an 
Englishman has ever attempted.” Was it 
not, perhaps, self-will, as much as want 
of power to master poetic form, that made 
Browning offend and outrage the public 
conscience in these matters? He was not 
one to bow to authority, to conventions of 
any kind; hence one way of declaring his 
independence was in a disregard of the 
canons of poetic art. 

Several illustrations, portraits of some 
of the master minds of the late century, 
add to the value and interest of this 
thought-compelling book. 


Mary Ltoyp. 
Protestantism in Italy* 


Signor Luzzi’s book, The Struggle for 
Christian Truth in Italy, is in many ways 
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an interesting one, notwithstanding the 
misleading title. Part of the first chap- 
ter is not convincing, save to those who 
have made up their minds on the subject 
of episcopacy. The different reform 
movements within the Church of Rome, 
and without it, made by the Catharists, the 
Waldenses, the Dominicans, and the Fran- 
ciscans, are described, so far as they can 
be, within the limits of a chapter. Arnold 
of Brescia, and Savonarola, too, are 
touched upon, and due credit is given to 
Dante, who in his great poem was un- 
sparing in his arraignment of those in the 
high places of the Church. 

Then, too, in the century of the great 
Reformation in Germany, there were the 
efforts for the purification of the Italian 
Church by the labors of Juan de Valdis, 
the Spanish gentleman. He drew around 
him such men as Bernardino Ochino, 
Marco Antonio Flaminio; such women as 
Vittoria Colonna, Marchiones’ of Pescara, 
and Giuli Gonzaga, who in turn influ- 
enced many of the nobility and learned 
men, even one who afterwards became 
Pope Paul IV. Alas, this movement for 
several reasons died out in the course of 
fifty years. 

The most intensely interesting chapter 
in the book is that on the history of the 
translating of the Bible in Italy. One of 
the many of these was that by Diodati, 
published in 1641. The British and For- 
eign Bible Society adopted this for their 
use. A copy of it has been for many 
years. a loved and valued companion of 
the present writer. 

The last chapter in the book is an expo- 
sition of Modernism, the great movement 
of to-day, from which may we not de- 
voutly hope for much good in the purifi- 
cation of the whole Catholic Church? 


American Nobility* 


Although Pierre de Coulevain portrays 
fine discrimination and fairness in her 
clear-cut analysis of American and French 
character and the subtle differences that 
distinguish the Anglo-Saxon from the 
Latin viewpoint, yet she does not reveal, 
it seems to me, as deep an understanding 
of American character and American 
national characteristics as she does of 
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English character and of English charac- 
teristics, an understanding so notable in 
her Unknown Isle. One would say that 
she has judged of American character 
from the rich American tourist one meets 
abroad rather than from any intimate in- 
tercourse with the rich but cultured type 
of American who is too often lost sight 
of amid the more gaudy plumage of the 
aggressive nouveau riche. For example, 
it seems to me a false note is struck when 
the author declares that the heroine, Annie 
Villars—a girl belonging to a refined, cul- 
tured old New York family—feels but 
the “material beauty” of Rome, whereas 
her husband, the Marquis d’Anguilhon, 
feels so keenly Rome’s “spiritual beauty.” 
Surely a cultured American girl has an 
equal appreciation for great works 
of art even though the expression 
of that appreciation may be different 
sion of that appreciation may be different 
from the expression of one who has 
grown up among the world’s finest art 
treasures; she, too, “feels” them as well 
as “sees.” Either the author must depict 
her heroine as the ingenuous type who 
has but a surface education and no cul- 
tured, ancestral background, or else allow 
of the deeper appreciation and knowledge 
of old world things, 

The story is old in theme—an inter- 
national marriage between a French mar- 
quis, Jacques d’Anguilhon, and a rich 
New York girl, Annie Villars; the infi- 
delity of the Marquis, an affair ending 
tragically for the woman involved; the 
final reconciliation of the husband and 
wife, love in the end winning forgiveness 
for the Marquis. 

The characters are vividly drawn, but 
the manner of portrayal, markedly in sit- 
uation and in the dialog work, is 
forced and unconvincing. The action 
moves too slowly; there is too much 
analytical commenting ; the characters do 
not seem always alive and natural; the 
situations lack the dramatic quality that 
would make them powerful, that would 
hold the reader’s interest. The book be- 
longs, however, to an early period in 
Pierre de Coulevain’s career, the work 
having originally appeared some sixteen 
years ago. This may account for its not 
comparing favorably with her later books, 
such as The Unknown Isle, On_ the 
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Branch and The Heart of Life, which are 
so charmingly written. Still American 
Nobility gives us intimate pictures of 
French life, especially of that inner circle 
of the exclusive Faubourg St. Germain, 
making us appreciate more than ever the 
cultured refinement and intellectuality of 
that wonderful race—the French people. 

Comparing the book with the novel of 
to-day, American Nobility seems a bit 
old-fashioned, and, despite its fairness and 
intellectual insight, so essentially a French 
quality, one wonders whether the novel is, 
after all, the field in which the clever and 
delightful Pierre de Coulevain can best 
display her powers as a writer. 

EucenrE M. FRYER. 


The Spirit of American Literature* 


The sixteen essays about American 
men of letters that make up this book are 
most refreshing because of their original- 
ity. The author of them does not care a 
picayune what others have said about 
American writers; he seems _ perfectly 
willing to contradict when critics do not 
hold his opinions, 

Didactic at times, Mr. Macy is always 
interesting. He speaks of the Forty 
American Immortals of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters as “the first 
roster of an absurd Yankee imitation of 
the French Academy.” Often pessimistic, 
he sounds the clear note of optimism at 
times when it is least expected. In call- 
ing attention to the fact that American 
literature is one occupation which is not 
overcrowded, and in which there is too 
little competition, he adds this comment, 
“There are signs that some earnest young 
writers are discovering the fertility of a 
soil that has scarcely been scratched.” 

Fenimore Cooper to him is an outdoor 
man, “Critics have shut him up in their 
studies with books about rhetoric and style 
and other things of limited interest. 
Mark Twain opened the study windows 
and let in some fresh air. But he did not 
stop with this revivifying service; he 
jumped in through the window and 
stamped on the critics. And all the while 
Cooper was out in the woods.” 

Mr. Macy’s remarks about the fifteen 
other real immortals—Irving, Emerson, 
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Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, 
Holmes, ‘Thoreau, Lowell, Whitman, 
Mark Twain, Howells, William James, 
Lanier, Henry James—are just as inter- 
esting. While we do not always agree 
with the views expressed, we are frank 
to confess that more books of criticism 
of this sort are needed in American litera- 
ture. 


Hawthorne, 


The Balkan War* 


The war correspondent may not be the 
best historian, but only the man who has 
been on the firing line can give an account 
the human touch of reality. In this book 
the Balkan struggle is unfolded graphically 
and vividly by Philip Gibbs, who was the 
special correspondent of “The London 
Graphic” with the Bulgarian army, and 
by Bernard Grant, who was the special 
correspondent of “The London Daily 
Mirror” with the Turkish army. 

The former tells how the war cry was 
heard in Servia, and how the tocsin, call- 
ing out alike the shepherd and the scien- 
tist, was sounded in Bulgaria, and then 
describes at length the victory of the 
Bulgarians at Kirk Kilisse and Lule 
Burgas, and the long siege of Adrianople. 
The latter writes of the situation in Con- 
stantinople when the war cloud burst, and 
relates his experiences as he saw the 
Turks cut down, not only by the rapid 
machine gun, but also by the cholera 
which infested the ranks. 

While the book lacks completeness, it 
does give important news that the censors 
of the press on both sides blue-penciled, 
but which will be of inestimable value to 
the historian of the future. The illustra- 
tions are by the greatest of all war corre- 
spondents, the camera. 


Lectures on the American Civil Wart 

These lectures were delivered before 
the University of Oxford in May, Ig12. 
They are three in number: the first deal- 
ing with the antecedents of the War and 
covering the years 1850-60; the second 
treating of the period between Lincoln’s 
first election and his proclamation of 
emancipation; the third and concluding 
lecture carrying the narrative from the 
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famous proclamation to the surrender of 
Lee at Appomattox in 1865. There will 
be some readers who will regret the fact 
that a fourth lecture dealing with the 
broad effects of the War, or with the 
period of reconstruction, was not in- 
cluded. It is cause for general satisfac- 
tion, however, that the vast and far-reach- 
ing conflict between the States should 
have had as its interpreter before a crit- 
ical foreign audience the historian who is 
the foremost living authority upon the 
subject. 

It is obvious that Dr. Rhodes has been 
compelled to omit much interesting ma- 
terial in order to compress his account of 
the War within the limits of three lec- 
tures. There is always the temptation to 
stray from the broad highway into attrac- 
tive bypaths, especially when the subject 
is so rich in stirring events. But the 
author holds steadily to the road as 
mapped out, and the result is seen in the 
grouping of the significant facts with such 
clearness that the reader is left with a 
sharply defined idea of the war and its 
antecedents. Presumably a foreign in- 
quirer would ask, What caused the war; 
how was it conducted, and who were the 
men who led the opposing forces? Dr 
Rhodes’ answers to these questions are 
explicit and eminently satisfactory. 

Expressing a natural caution in assign- 
ing a single cause for any historic event, 
the author, nevertheless, holds that the 
single cause of the Civil War was slavery. 
Whatever may be said as to other factors 
leading to the war, it is declared that 
“when events are reduced to their last ele- 
ments, it plainly appears that the doctrine 
of States’ rights and secession was in- 
voked by the South to save slavery, and 
by a natural antagonism, the North up- 
held the Union because the fight for its 
preservation was the first step toward the 
abolition of negro servitude. The ques- 
tion may be isolated by the incontroverti- 
ble statement that if the negro had never 
been brought to America our Civil War 
could not have occurred.” 

In a military sense, neither North nor 
South was prepared for the stupendous 
conflict. The greater resources of the 


North in men and wealth were necessary, 
in Dr. Rhodes’ opinion to carry on a war 
in which the Federal armies were in- 
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vaders. And it is clear that the South, 
in defending slavery, labored under a 
moral disadvantage. As our author 
pointedly says: “They had the distinction 
of being the only community of the Teu- 
tonic race which did not deem human 
slavery wrong; in their social theory, they 
had parted company with England, 
France, Germany and Italy, and were 
ranged with Spain and Brazil.” 

The international relations of the 
United States during the war are treated 
by Dr. Rhodes with strict impartiality. 
He frankly tells his English auditors that 
the American people blundered in prac- 
tically driving W. H. Russell, of the 
“Times,” out of the country, and in the 
Mason and Slidell affair. But he is also 
equally emphatic in describing the failure 
of the British Government to detain the 
cruisers Florida and Alabama, as flagrant 
violations of neutrality. 

Without attempting to follow the his- 
torian further, it may be said that his 
opinions of the various leaders, both Fed- 
eral and Confederate, are accurate and 
thoroughly trustworthy. Addressed pri- 
marily to English students, the book may 
be cordially recommended to the attention 
of American readers. In style and method 
these lectures will prove attractive, and 
one may read page after page without 
wishing that a single word should be 
erased or a sentence rewritten. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Old Law and the New Order* 


Written by a capable student of law 
and economics, the papers comprised in 
this volume deal with topics which are of 
increasing interest to the man in the 
street. As the title suggests, the book is 
another addition to the “old order chang- 
eth” series—a series that will provide 
curious reading for students a generation 
hence. Most of Mr. Alger’s space is de- 
voted to the various aspects of legal re- 
form and a criticism of judicial procedure. 
That he is substantially right in his de- 
scription of our outworn legal system, all 
unprejudiced observers will agree, but he 
refrains from the hysterical denunciation 
of the courts which has become the fash- 
ion in some quarters where zeal is mis- 
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taken for light. Criticism of the law as 
deplorably backward is a theme reason- 
ably old, but what is needed is practical 
efforts toward framing a legal system in 
accord with the economic and social 
changes of this remarkable age of transi- 
tion. Many of the suggestions which Mr. 
Alger offers are helpful, and reflect the 
forward movement of the time. 

At the conclusion of a thoughtful paper 
entitled “Criticising the Courts,’ Mr. 
Alger says: “A conservative institution is 
always subject to strain and stress in a 
period of progress, and in our country the 
courts have always been our greatest and 
best conservative institutions. No single 
fact, however, more clearly indicates the 
general respect and confidence of the 
people for the kind of conservatism which 
the courts have so long expressed, than 
that no substantial faction or party in our 
country to-day desires the judiciary to 
throw off that conservatism and become 
‘radical,’ or even ‘progressive,’ as that 
term is currently used. What we ask 
from our courts is, in fuller measure, that 
which in the main we are conscious that 
we receive: a conservatism which is con- 
sistent with a not too remote possibility of 
progress, a conservatism free from all 
entanglements with either radicalism or 
reaction, a conservatism which harmonizes 
the past with the future by preserving the 
present from violent oscillations through 
contending forces.” 

Other papers in this timely volume are: 
“Executive Aggression,” “The Courts and 
Legislative Freedom,” “Treadmill Justice,” 
“The State as Employer,” “American Dis- 
content with Criminal Law,” “The Police 
Judge and the Public,” “Punishing Cor- 
porations,” “The Law and Industrial In- 
equality,” and “The Ethics of Production.” 


The Most Beautiful Book Ever 
Written* 

Renan says in his work on “Les Evan- 
giles” concerning the Gospel according to 
Luke, “C’est le plus beau livre qu’il y ait.” 
Doctor Hayes has taken this as the title 
of this most interesting and charming 
book on Luke. It is full of information 
for the general reader, and it is done ex- 
quisitely. If religious books were written 
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in this way it would make them far more 
attractive. The magnanimous spirit of 
Doctor Hayes is shown on every page. 
The Gospel becomes a new book when 
read as indicated in this helpful book. No 
particular doctrinal questions are raised, 
but the personality of Luke is portrayed 
and the contents of the book are set forth 
in a charming and captivating manner. 
Books of this sort help when there is a 
confusion of tongues. 


Religious Unrest and Its Remedy* 


This is a most timely little book: it 
meets the need of the thoughtful man 
who feels that the advance of Science, and 
the work of historical criticism, have 
undermined Christianity, and left no firm 
ground on which to stand. The writer 
frankly admits the difficulty, and sees the 
necessity of restating religion in the terms 
of our own age; but he finds a firm foun- 
dation upon which to stand, while this 
work is being carried on. He refuses to 
admit that the truth of our religion rests 
upon an interpretation of Scripture, or a 
theory of its origin. He finds that his- 
torical criticism has proven the general 
historicity of the life of Christ recorded 
in the Gospels, and has failed to banish 
from it the fact of the supernatural. He 
discovers in the experience of present-day 
Christians the same power at work, find- 
ing that Christian experience cannot be 
accounted for on psychological grounds. 
He sums up the marvelous influence which 
Jesus Christ has exerted in the world, and 
believes it to be utterly beyond natural ex- 
planation. Christ thus becomes the great 
fact of religion; not a theory about Christ, 
but Christ Himself. He is the undeniable 
fact of the Gospels, of individual experi- 
ence, and of human history. No scientific 
discovery, no historical criticism, can ever 
eliminate Him from the life of the world, 
and so long as He is in it, He is saving it. 
Resting upon the thrice authenticated fact 
of Christ, the writer welcomes all the new 
light which science and history can throw 
upon religion, assured that truth is one 
and unchanging. It is a book with a mes- 
sage for the hour. 

Asa J. Ferry. 
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The Great Acceptance* 


It is not often that a City Missionary is 
accorded the honor of a real biography, 
and still less often does he secure for his 
biographer a noted novelist. This double 
good fortune has fallen to the lot of Mr. 
Frederick N. Charrington, the missionary 
genius of London. It is an honor fully 
merited, as the book itself proves, for there 
are surely few live stories like it. And 
yet, curiously enough, Mr. Charrington’s 
fame has not spread widely beyond the 
scene of his prodigious labors: he is one 
of the world’s Unknown Great. Mr. Guy 
Thorne has not only written his life: he 
has discovered him. And he is worth 
discovering, for he is truly a wonderful 
man. He was the son and heir of a mil- 
lionaire brewer, and so destined to a life 
of wealth and influence. At the age of 
23, however, he became conscious of the 
awful havoc wrought by the liquor traffic, 
and, in spite of all remonstrances, he gave 
up his inheritance, and became a mission 
worker in the East End of London. There, 
for forty years, he has waged a ceaseless 
warfare against liquor and all the vices 
with which it is allied. “The Great Ac- 
ceptance” tells the fascinating story of this 
great fight. It is significant that the man 
whose last novel, The Drunkard, dealt with 
tl~ evils of intemperance, should turn his 
giited pen to the service of one of liquor’s 
most deadly foes. The book deserves a 
wide reading, and should take its place 
among stich volumes as those that have 
come from the pen of Harold Begbie. 


Asa J. Ferry. 


Monarchical Socialism in Germanyt 


Mr. Roberts writes in an interesting 
fashion of the advance which the German 
Empire is making in the line of the col- 
lective ownership of public utilities and in 
carrying on various enterprises which are 
usually associated with the program of 
the Socialist party. The term “monarchi- 
cal socialism” seemingly involves a contra- 
dictjon, but it is the only term which can 
be used to define with clearness the gen- 
eral character of the policy of State super- 
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vision which was inaugurated by Bismarck 
in the early eighties of the last century. 
Strong as the Social-Democratic party is, 
Mr. Roberts is tempted to call it the 
“paper socialism” of Germany. “It is,” 
says the author, “the doctrinaire socialism 
of Germany that has not yet passed a law 
nor administered a parish. The Socialism 
in being, the only collective ownership of 
mines, railways, lands, forests, and other 
instruments of production, is monarchical 
socialism, existent by acts of the crown in 
co-operation with conservative parliamen- 
tary majorities.” 

The average American reader is not 
aware of the great sums which result from 
these activities. In 1911 the German 
States took profits to the amount of 
$282,749,224, from businesses conducted 
by them. In some of the States a large 
part of the expenses is paid by these 
enterprises. For example, Schwarzburg- 
Sonderhausen derives 33 per cent. of its 
budget from farms and forests; Olden- 
burg, 22 per cent.; Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
49.14 per cent. The largest of the Ger- 
man States, Prussia, obtained from its 
State-owned enterprises in I9gII, net re- 
turns of about $178,000,000, which was - 
more than twice the income from taxes. 

In many other directions, the German 
advance is remarkable. Through its sys- 
tem of vocational training the unskilled 
worker is being eliminated. In the last 
twenty years the Prussian ministry of 
education has reduced the unskilled work- 
ers from about one-third of the industrial 
army to one-tenth. Nowhere, perhaps, is 
such an intelligent effort being made to fit 
boys and girls to the tasks for which they 
are best equipped, both mentally and 
physically. The establishment of labor ex- 
changes for the purpose of securing em- 
ployment for those out of work and to 
effect a better distribution of workmen of 
all classes, is one of the most notable fea- 
tures of contemporary German statesman- 
ship. No less interesting is the system of 
railway management, the experiment of 
taxing land values, the provisions for un- 
employment insurance, the attitude of the 
government towards the great combina- 
tions of industry known as trusts. For in- 
formation on these subjects, the reader 
may turn to the book under notice, which 
is, on the whole, one of the best accounts 
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of the German way of meeting national 
problems that have been offered to the 
American public in recent years. 


The Irish Contribution to America’s 
Independence* 


The large number of Irish names which 
occur in Colonial and Revolutionary his- 
tory have doubtless attracted the attention 
of many students. But few, perhaps, real- 
ize how important was the Irish contribu- 
tion to the struggle for independence and 
the laying of the foundations of the re- 
public. The careful and interesting study 
which Mr. Maginniss has prepared will be 
of genuine service, therefore, to all who 
seek light upon the course of events which 
finally produced a great nation. With 
some allowance for the author’s zeal and 
the occasional use of perfervid language, it 
is obvious that this little book has been 
written after a thorough sifting of the 
sources. Mr, Maginniss has been at pains 
to trace the genealogical trees of many 
prominent men, and his researches prove 
‘that in war, politics, industry, education 
and literature the Irish played a notable 
part. 

Beginning with an account of the Irish 
in Ireland from the time of the Norman 
Conquest, the author rapidly sketches the 
story of Ireland under English rule, and 
gives the reasons for the large emigration 
of the native Irish to America and the 
continent of Europe. What will chiefly 
interest the American reader, however, is 
the part which men of Irish birth or de- 
scent played in Colonial and Revolutionary 
days. Many interesting facts are brought 
to light. Among them, for instance, “the 
Boston Tea Party met at an inn kept by 
a man named John Duggan, and the tea 
was thrown into the harbor off Griffin's 
wharf; and Patrick Carr was one of the 
men killed by the British soldiers in the 
Boston Massacre.” 

In the war of the Revolution our 
author points out that the first armed at- 
tack on land against the British was made 
four months before the battle of Lexing- 
ton by John Sullivan. The first decisive 
American victory was won at Moore’s 
Creek Bridge near Wilmington, N. C., 
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February, 1776, when fifteen hundred 
Tories surrendered to the troops com- 
manded by Colonel James Moore. The 
first general officer killed on the American 
side was General Richard Montgomery, 
who was born in Ireland. Mr. Maginniss 
mentions nineteen generals in the Conti- 
nental army of Irish origin. John Han- 
cock was the descendant of an immigrant 
from Ulster, and Charles Thompson, Sec- 
retary of Congress, who made the first 
published copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was born in County Derry. Be- 
sides Hancock, ten of the signers of the 
Declaration were either of Irish descent 
or were born in Ireland. 


Ripostes* 

Setween the ugly red covers of this 
book there are to be found several bits of 
verse that will afford pleasure to the 
reader. If some of us find it necessary to 
peruse “Apparuit” and “The Needle” 
twice to find what it is all about, the effort 
is worth the trouble. “Doria,” “The Tomb 
at Akr Caar,” and “Echoes” sing them- 
selves into the memory with a charm as 
subtle, effortless and satisfying as—yes, as 
Dowson’s “Chanson sans Paroles.” The 
author’s efforts in “Phasellus Ille” (a 
plague upon his titles in many languages, 
alive and dead) have an effectiveness all 
their own. We can forgive the artificiality 
of “From a Thing by Schumann,” skip the 
little “Pan is Dead,” leave the Swinburne 
apostrophe for those who like it, and find 
Ripostes a thing of delight. 

Best let the Imagists take care of Mr. 
T. E. Hulme’s Complete Poetical Works, 
appended at the bacl: of the book for no 
apparent reason; though several are sug- 
gested in Mr. Pound’s prefatory note. 
Pretty, half-satisfying things for the most 
part, like a graceful loose rope dancer 
nearly falling. The desire is almost irre- 
sistible to shake him into the net and have 
done with the uncertainty. 


Syndicalism, Industrial, Unionism 
and Socialismt 
To the large output of books bearing 
on the welfare of the industrial worker, 
~ *RIPostes, By Ezra Pound. Small, Maynard 
& Co. 
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especially Socialistic discussion, Mr. 
Spargo, himself a Socialist writer, now 
adds a very desirable volume on the newer 
movements in France and elsewhere. The 
public prints and public speech are alive 
with the little understood terms which give 
title to this book, and no other volume, in 
English at least, so brings these terms and 
the ideas for which they stand, into com- 
parison and valuation. One cannot but 
ask—on reading Mr. Spargo’s clear criti- 
cism—What are we coming to? Social- 
ism as now accepted by the saner Socialists 
is mild—indeed is virtually at war with 
these later anarchistic tendencies. The 
militant suffragette’s work in England has 
been called a form of sabotage—which is 
a mode of destruction carried on against 
the unoffending without resorting to a 
technical “strike.” Opinions will differ on 
this way of classifying “militancy.” The 
French run more to subtle philosophizing 
than the English, and hence their methods 
of operating and their ultimate or immedi- 
ate aims are likely to be more definite. It 
is well that the people generally should 
know what follows in the train of certain 
so-called progressive doctrines. If one 
starts in trade unionism will he wind up 
in socialism? If he starts in socialism will 
he bring up in syndicalism, in sabotage? 
This book makes clear- the meaning, the 
trend, the virtues, and the dangers of these 
menacing extremes of labor to better itself 
in the struggle for existence. It therefore 
merits attention, even at the risk of sug- 
gesting evil ways to evil-disposed minds. 


The Evolution of States* 


This is a critical study of ancient and 
modern history of decided value. Writ- 
ing from the viewpoint of a sociologist, 
the author brings to his task solid learning 
and vigorous and independent thinking. 
He does not hesitate to controvert opin- 
ions of leading scholars where he finds 
room for reasonable objection; and, 
though one may feel that his interpreta- 
tion of history is not everywhere com- 
plete, there can be little serious doubt as 
to the validity of many of the views here 
presented. Thoroughly aware, as is noted 
in the preface, that “as to ancient and 





*THE Evolution oF States. An Introduction 
to English Policies. By J. M. Robertson. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


modern history, the effort of scholars is 
now more and more toward comprehen- 
sion of historic causation in terms of de- 
termining conditions, the economic above 
all,” the author hopes that “the book may 
serve to expound views of history which 
are still not generally accepted, and to 
call in question fallacious formulas which 
seem still unduly common.” 

The key to Mr. Robertson’s work may 
be found in the opening paragraph, where 
he defines politics in the most general 
sense to be “the strife of wills on the 
ground of social action.” The author con- 
tinues: “As international politics is the 
sum of the strifes and compromises of 
States, so home politics is the sum of the 
strifes and compromises of classes, in- 
terests, factions, sects, theorists, in all 
countries and in all ages. In studying it, 
then, we study the evolution of an aggre- 
gate, a quasi-organism, in terms of the 
clashing forces of its units and of their 
spontaneous combinations. With this 
basic thought, Mr. Robertson proceeds to 
analyze the forces which were at work 
in the evolution of Greece and Rome, the 
Italian Republics and the lesser European 
States, viz., the Hausa towns, the Scan- 
dinavian peoples, Holland, Switzerland 
and Portugal. The concluding section of 
the book deals with English history to 
the constitutional period. 

From this survey of the vast and intri- 
cate field of history the author emerges 
with conclusions that are nicely balanced 
between optimism and pessimism. From 
crude and animalistic phases of early poli- 
tics, there is a progress through forms 
gradually humanized and intelligized, “till 
at length the science of the past process 
builds up a new phase of consciousness, 
which evolves a conscious progressive 
art.” But, says the author in a subse- 
quent paragraph, “there is no security that 
the scientific form will make any ideal 
more viable than another; every ideal, 
after all, has stood for what social science 
there was among its devotees.” ‘The con- 
clusion at which a thoughtful student of 
history may arrive, is forcibly put by Mr. 
Robertson in words which may be quoted 
as summing the philosophy of this nota- 
ble volume: “The hope of a moral trans- 
formation of the world is a state of mind 
so often seen arising in human history 
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that some distrust of it is almost a fore- 
gone condition of reflection on any new 
ideal for thoughtful men. . . . A 
hundred times has the hope flowered and 
withered again. Confident, rebellious, 
eager revolutions, mark at once its rise 
and its fall. In our own age the new 
birth of hope arises in the face of what 
might have seemed the most definitive 
frustration; it becomes an ideal of peace- 
ful transformation under the sole spell of 
social science, with no weapons save those 
of reason and persuasion. The science 
of natural forces has widened and varied 
life without greatly raising it in mass. 
Yet the new science, we would fain be- 
lieve, will conquer the heightened task. 
In the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of that 
hope lies for the coming age the practical 
answer to the riddle of existence.” 


= The Children in the Shadow* 


Under the title The Children in the 
Shadow, Mr. Coulter, formerly clerk of 
the Children’s Court in New York, gives 
the history of the founding of the Chil- 
dren’s Court in general, and in some few 
cases in particular, as, for instance, that of 
Providence, R. I., which has the credit 
of having had the first effective juvenile 
court. This was in 1898. It seems incred- 
ible now to think of the difficulties raised 
by those in authority against a juvenile 
court. In Chicago in 1899 the proposi- 
tion was met as “the foolishness of women 
and other long-haired cranks.” 

Now the Juvenile Court is an estab- 
lished fact, though not yet all it ought to 
be, but as the author says, “these courts 
are in their infancy, and there is no city 
that yet has an ideal children’s court. This 
is for the future, but as we shall see, they 
-are already beginning to be great factors 
in educating the community to new re- 
sponsibilities to our neighbor and his 
child.” 

And as Mr. Coulter points out, it is the 
community that needs educating; it is the 
community that needs to be shown its duty 
toward the delinquent child. It is because 
human rights have not been counted as 
sacred as property rights; human life less 
in need of protection than animal rights, 

~that the child has been allowed to suffer 
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so long. Then there is the delinquent 
parent, which is a far more serious prob- 
lem than the delinquent child. “Our Chil- 
dren’s Courts are proving that we can do 
with the latter (the child) practically as 
we please. Unless he is mentally defec- 
tive it is chiefly a question of the right 
surroundings. Through the sane 
and humane methods employed the vast 
majority of the children brought into 
Court are saved to useful citizenship. A 
study of the figures for one period of six 
years showed that only eight per cent. of 
the children arraigned here came back a 
second time.” 

The stories cited by the author are all 
true—sad and heart-breaking as they are, 
but the trend of the book is decidedly hope- 
ful and most suggestive. It will be a rev- 
elation to many, and if only they will read 
it—an inspiration to men and women with 
leisure, health and means who have no 
definite idea of life other than to get as 
much pleasure out of it as possible—to get 
and not to give—or not to give all they 
can. Mr. Coulter tells of the Big Brother 
and Big Sister movement in such a way as 
to make the reader long for time to help 
in such splendid work. 

The book is written in a chatty. familiar 
style, and is profusely illustrated. There 
is an introduction by Mr. Jacob Riis—the 
friend of the slum child. 

Maser MARGARET Hoopes. 


Letters to Unknown Friends* 


The other day William Jennings Bryan 
said that it was so long since he had said 
anything with which everybody agreed, 
that he was not troubled by disagreement. 
Lyman Abbott could easily say “Amen” to 
this sentiment, and no doubt would do so. 
And yet both men are listened to with 
deep interest by multitudes of most 
thoughtful people. And for reasons: both 
are splendidly sincere; both have some- 
thing to say; and both know how to say it. 
This little book from the pen of Lyman 
Abbott is a case in point. It contains a 
series of letters, many of which have ap- 
peared in “The Outlook.” They are an- 
swers to questions suggested by corre- 
spondents, most of them inquiries as to 
matters of Christian faith. From a rich 
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store of knowledge, gathered in a lifetime 
of experience as pastor, lecturer and edi- 
tor, Dr. Abbott seeks to meet the difficul- 
ties which have arisen in our day concern- 
ing the Bible, the Person of Christ, the 
Trinity, Evolution, Future Punishment, 
and many other subjects. Each question 
is treated briefly and clearly, and in Dr. 
Abbott’s fascinating way. Some of the 
chapters are particularly suggestive ; others 
are just as particularly provocative; all are 
worth reading. As we said in the begin- 
ming: nobody will agree with everything 
Dr. Abbott says; but Dr. Abbott has be- 
come so accustomed to that that he will 


not be an ; s 
a he aunapes AsA J. FERRY. 


The Upholstered Cage* 


The “Woman Movement” in some of its 
non-political aspects is discussed by Miss 
Knowles from the Englishwoman’s point 
of view in The Upholstered Cage, as she 
calls the home in which unmarried women 
live with their parents. She says in the 
preface: 

“The so-called woman movement goes 
far deeper than the mere struggle for the 
franchise—it is a movement which, though 
multifarious in objects and scope, may be 
summed up somewhat as an effort to stem 
the waste of thousands of women’s lives, 
which, like a stream of water, empties 
itself in the desert sand of uselessness. 
Woman is the most vital force in the State, 
and she is let run to waste in many coun- 
tries; in this country (England) there are 
thousands that are just rotting away.” 

Miss Knowles takes for her particular 
subject the “daughters of men of moderate 
means, professional men, clergymen, busi- 
ness men, army and navy officers.” For 
‘these she urges the need of a suitable 
allowance according to the parents’ means 
—that the same educational advantages be 
:given them that is given their brothers, the 
same preparation and opportunity to earn 
a living or to establish themselves in life 
and fit themselves for a future in which 
‘they shall have their rightful share of use- 
fulness and happiness. Parents, she says, 
should see that their daughters meet mar- 
riageable men, and that the daughter be 
-given sufficient pecuniary support to enable 
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the man to marry her if his income is 
insufficient for the union. 

The condition of women in America is 
so much less straightened than in England 
that this book will not make the same 
appeal to American women that it does to 
their sisters over the water. There is, 
however, one thing that to every mature 
mind is of universal importance and in- 
terest, and that is the absolute necessity 
of definite and useful work, and this 
American women will appreciate no less 
than the women of England, for whom the 
book was written. 

Miss Knowles says many splendid 
things which we endorse, but the book is 
not well written—it lacks continuity, and 
there is much useless repetition. Then, 
too, there is a spirit of carping criticism 
which jars. She bases her arguments 
from the standpoint of the unhappy, dis- 
satisfied daughter or the daughter with 
nagging parents, who “correct in the 
wrong way.” She seems to pity daughters 
who sacrifice their youth for their parents. 

Our own Miss Tarbell in her recent 
book, The Business of Being a Woman, 
writes on the same subject in a far more 
comprehensive way, and in a more 
gracious and generous spirit. 


MaseEt MARGARET Hoopes. 


Youth and Life* 


It is a rare satisfaction to the reviewer 
when a volume can be signalized as “ster- 
ling,” which is another way of saying it is 
real literature. 

For a man not more than twenty-five 
years old to be able to think and to express 
thought as does Mr. Bourne in Youth and 
Life, shows that he has already “arrived.” 
His thought is mature, well weighed, posi- 
tive. 

It would seem as if twenty-five were too 
young for one to achieve such a philoso- 
phy of life as this author exhibits—to 
understand values and to realize the possi- 
bility of enrichment through all experi- 
ence. 

The book is made up of fourteen essays 
on youth in various phases, and in its rela- 
tion to life: to itself, to middle life, to old 
age. The outlook is optimistic, stimulating, 
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splendidly hopeful and suggestive. A 
paragraph from one of the essays might 
be taken as a summing up of the purpose 
of the book: 


Life in its essence is a heaping-up and ac- 
cumulation of thought and insight. It should 
mount higher and higher, and be more potent 
and flowering as life is lived. If you do not 
keep in your memory and spirit the finer accumu- 
lations of your life, it will be as if you had only 
partly lived. Your living will be a travesty on 
life, and your progress only a dull mechanical 
routine. Even though your life may be out- 
wardly routine, inwardly, as moralists have al- 
ways known, it may be full of adventure. Be 
happy but not too contented. Contentment may 
be a vice as well as a cirtue; too often it is a 
mere cover for sluggishness, and not a sign 
of triumph. The mind must have a certain 
amount of refreshment and novelty; it will not 
grow by staying too comfortably at home, and 
refusing to put itself to the trouble of travel 
and change. * * * Too many people sit in 
prison with themselves * * * * Listlessness 
in an old man or woman is often the telltale sign 
of such an imprisonment. Life, instead of 
being an accumulation of spiritual treasure, has 
been the squandering of its wealth * * * Even 
unbearable sorrow might have been the means, 
by a process of transmutation, of acquiring a 
deeper appreciation of life’s true values. But 
the squanderer has lost his vision, because he 
did not retain on the background of memory 
his experience, against which to contrast his 
new reactions, and did not have the emotional 
image of old novelties to spur him to the appre- 
hension and appreciation of new ones. 


MABEL MARGARET Hoopes. 


Smith and the Church* 


This is a little book which deserves a 
very wide reading, both among the men 
who do, and the men who do not go to 
church. Smith is the typical American 
business man, of good character, “a kind 
husband and father, a good neighbor and a 
public-spirited citizen,” who likes his wife 
to go to church, and send his children to 
Sunday-school, but who is himself indif- 
ferent to religion. He thinks that he can 
get along just as well without the church, 
and so ignores it. He likes to play golf, 
or motor, or read the Sunday paper, or lie 
around the house or the club. This little 
book is for him. It is very open and fair ; 
it honestly tries to get Smith’s point of 
view; it does not scold him, nor antag- 
onize him; it seeks to meet fairly his criti- 
cisms of the Church, and weigh his argu- 

*SmMITH AND THE CHurCH. By Harry H. 


Baettys. Introduction by Meredith Nicholson. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


ments for his Sunday of rest and relaxa- 
tion. but it certainly gives him food for 
earnest thought, and it is written with such 
true understanding that he can scarcely 
help thinking about it. We sincerely com- 
mend it also to the men who do go to 
church, and especially those, clergymen or 
laymen, who seek to win Smith to the 
Church. 
Asa J. Ferry. 


The Reasonableness of the Religion 
of Jesus* 


This volume, from the gifted pen of Dr. 
William S. Rainsford, contains the DBald- 
win Lectures for 1911, delivered at the 
University of Michigan. They commend 
to the educated man of to-day, what the 
author is pleased to call “The Religion of 
Jesus.” The expression is used in the sub- 
jective sense: not the religion of which 
Jesus is the center, historical Christianity, 
but that which he himself professed. Dr. 
Rainsford openly declares his belief that 
Jesus was only a man: bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh. He was a Jew of 
His own age, and as such was limited by 
its ignorance, and accepted many of its 
primitive conceptions. The supernatural 
is absolutely excluded from His life, as it 
is from all the circle of events. The su- 
periority of Jesus lies in the fact that He 
was “a man supremely pervious to God.” 
This accounts for His admittedly perfect 
character, and for some of His wonderful 
works: they were not miracles, for there 
are none; they were the natural expres- 
sion of His God-filled nature. Many of 
the works attributed to Him in the Gos- 
pels are pure myths. But His teachings 
concerning God and man, duty and des- 
tiny, are valid for all time, though their 
form may change. His teachings were 
seeds sown in the world’s great field, and 
have produced a great harvest. 

Much that is excellent is beautifully ex- 
pressed in these chapters. But what is 
denied vitiates the conclusions drawn. 
Jesus is presented as the Supreme Man. 
He is acknowledged to be above all other 
men, and to be their example for all time. 
They are urged to follow Him, to revere 
him, to obey Him. Religious faith is de- 
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scribed as “only a striving after obedience 
to Jesus, the simple, great Jesus Christ of 
the Gospels; seeking to do what he would 
have us do to make earth more fit for 
His divine rule.” But why should men 
follow, revere and obey Him? He is only 
a man, and a man of nineteen hundred 
years ago. Since that time the world, 
under the impulse of that natural evolu- 
tion of which Dr. Rainsford makes so 
much, has grown greatly. Why should it 
still obey Christ, why speak of preparing 
for His divine rule? How could the per- 
fect man, who should claim as his right 
the obedience of his fellows, come so far 
back in the history of the race? The 
trouble with the book is this: it reduces 
Jesus to simple manhood, and then de- 
mands for him an attitude which no man 
has a right to claim, and yet which un- 
mistakably Jesus did claim for Himself. 
If he be only “one of ourselves,” both the 
claim and the demand are groundless, if 
not indeed blasphemous. 
Asa J. Ferry. 


Italy’s War for a Desert* 


Just why this book, which is some 
eighteen months old as history, should be 
brought out in an American edition is 
not apparent. The author, Francis Mc- 
Cullagh, is a noted war correspondent, 
who went early to Tripoli and was an eye- 
witness of the earlier scenes of the war 
which is now ended. He published some 
of the chapters as special articles in the 
English reviews, and brought down on 
his head the wrath of official Italy because 
he told of the brutalities of the Italian 
officers and men, the cowardice or ineffi- 
ciency of the military, and spoke good 
words for Turk and Arab. 

All this was live matter fifteen months 
ago, and has been answered—whether 
effectually or not is of no importance here 
—many times and the war is ended. It 
did not end precisely as Mr. McCullagh 
anticipated in his book—at least, not in all 
details—and thus much of the argument 
which forms so large a portion of the 
book is not material at present. The book 
is written in a nasty temper, and for this 
reason is less convincing than a more 
moderate style would be, although there is 
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no reason to doubt the essential truth of 
his narrative, backed up as it is by so 
many photographs. 

At least the author seems to be correct 
in saying that the Italians have paid heav- 
ily for a poor piece of territory. Outside 
the conscious pride of having recovered 
a part.of one of the divisions of the an- 
cient Roman Empire not much has been 
achieved. He thinks the war an outrage 
in its origin and even worse as carried out 
by a civilized nation, which disobeyed not 
only the dictates of common humanity but 
the international laws of civilized warfare. 


The Psychology of Revolution* 


Not in recent times has a more power- 
ful book of historical criticism been writ- 
ten than the latest contributions to prac- 
tical psychology by Gustave Le Bon, the 
eminent French writer, whose The Psy- 
chology of Crowds a few years ago made 
a veritable sensation. In this new work 
the author applies his principles to con- 
crete facts. He discusses in the first part 
the psychology of revolutionary move- 
ments in general, whether military or 
otherwise, applying the principles to be 
found in his earlier works. In the second 
part he applies them exclusively to the 
French Revolution. Here for the first 
time we have an event, which has been 
described hundreds of times, which has 
enlisted the labors of some of the greatest 
of historians, treated scientifically. One 
reason for the enormous number of works 
on the subject and its congeners is that 
every commentator seems to have a differ- 
ent point of view and to explain men and 
conduct on widely differing principles. 
Our author has one simple method of test- 
ing everything, and that is by the applica- 
tion of the principles of scientific psy- 
chology. 

As a result he has cleared the atmos- 
phere remarkably, has made the doubtful 
seem lucid, and has even explained the 
unexplainable. It is not only his analysis 
of men and events which is admirable; it 
is his dissection of the human mind in 
general which is important. He analyses 
the Reformation, the trend of all religious 
developments and finds that there is a close 
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analogy between the development of the 
French Revolution and the religious con- 
flicts of history, this being explained in 
large degree that the principles back of 
the French Revolution took on the nature 
of a religion during its wildest stages. 

Every leading event and every promi- 
nent actor in the period is analyzed with 
extraordinary power by this cold man of 
science. Primarily he explains much on 
the ground that while there is in the ordi- 
nary human mind a solidarity of thought 
and action, and monotony of conduct due 
to environment and heredity, this is an 
acquired characteristic which is loosely 
held in bounds, and which escapes readily 
when restraining influences are removed. 
Every person has not only a double but an 
hundred-fold personality reaching far 
back in his ancestry. The leaders of the 
Revolution were the bourgeoise, who 
alone were able to strike against the 
tyranny of the throne and aristocracy, but 
once they had let loose the bonds they 
could not even restrain themselves. Many 
of the worst tyrants and murderers of 
the period were men who formerly were 
mild and respectable persons. How and 
why they went to such lengths through 
ambition, avarice and fear is explained on 
purely natural and easily comprehensible 
grounds. 

But it is the general statements as to 
mental concepts and their relation to con- 
duct as applied to the whole race at all 
times which make this book especially 
valuable. It is in large degree an original 
work, for although many others at one 
time or another have hit on some detail, it 
was left to this author to correlate and 
codify and construct principles of funda- 
mental value. No intelligent man can read 
this work without being edified and in- 
structed. It is one of the few funda- 
mentally valuable treatises in the new 
science of psychology, and doubtless the 
forerunner of a new interpretation of his- 


tory in general. Joserpu M. Rocerrs. 


The New Freedom* 


By putting together in their right se- 
quences portions of his campaign speeches, 
President Wilson—or, according to the 





“THE New FREEDOM. A Call for the Emanci- 
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preface, Mr. William Bayard Hale—has 
furnished a book which will be read with 
attention by a much larger public than it 
could have possibly gained had not the 
author occupied so exalted a station. For 
various reasons it is an interesting book. 
Few men in public life to-day possess 
Mr. Wilson’s literary skill. He uses lan- 
guage as a scholar does—with simple 
grace and strength. There is urbanity in 
his manner which is refreshing in con- 
trast with the swashbuckler style which 
has grown to be a common trait of politi- 
cal discussion. One may not agree with 
Mr. Wilson’s political views, but, never- 
theless, one will not take away resentment 
to thrive in the memory and embitter 
one’s attitude toward the author or the 
book. 

To a great extent these chapters em- 
body a view of American life in its social 
and political conditions which has become 
familiar of late years through scores of 
discussions. Every thoughtful man will 
agree with Mr. Wilson that America has 
witnessed tremendous changes in the last 
twenty years. Life has grown vastly more 
complex, and problems face us which did 
not loom so large two decades ago. Most 
are agreed that something must be done 
to adjust the streams of social, political 
and economic forces to their new chan- 
nels. But how? Mr. Wilson, who is an 
individualist, has a plan which he unfolds 
in this book; but in common with many 
others, its outlines are vague, and the 
reader is left at the end almost where he 
was at the beginning. The freedom for 
which Mr, Wilson pleads is the freedom 
of economic opportunity, in which the or- 
dinary man is entirely removed from the 
control of the trusts. This can be done, 
from the author’s view, by abolishing spe- 
cial privilege, whether it be derived from 
tariffs or any other body of laws. Mon- 
opoly must be routed; the people must 
govern—not certain classes of people— 
but all the individual units of the nation. 
Mr. Wilson does not give the details of 
his plan ; indeed, he could not in a volume 
of less than three hundred pages. But 
there is enough in this book to give the 
reader a good idea of the new President’s 
attitude toward the questions of the day. 
As it will, perhaps, confirm the faith of 
members of Mr. Wilson’s party, so, on the 
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other hand, it affirms what will be 
promptly challenged by opponents as 
mistakes, both as to statement of facts and 
deductions therefrom. 


Emerson’s Journals* 


Rich in thought and observation, these 
volumes exhibit Emerson in the fulness 
of intellectual maturity. They immedi- 
ately suggest the author of the Essays, 
Representative Men and English Traits. 
From time to time we meet with ideas, 
some fully developed, others partly 
sketched, which later found their way 
into the pages of his most characteristic 
writings. Emerson was far from being a 
closet philosopher. His interests were 
exceedingly wide, and nothing worth 
while in his own time escaped his watch- 
ful eye. The Journals contain Delphic 
utterances upon all sorts of subjects, from 
Platonic philosophy to the slave trade and 
New England farms. The period which 
these volumes cover was one which 
brought topics to the brooding mind. The 
war with Mexico was fought and the 
shadow of the great struggle between the 
States was slowly creeping over the land. 
Emerson was keenly conscious of the 
gravity of the events which he studied 
calmly and intently. He was one of the 
few clear-sighted men who were not mis- 
led by the partisan cries and specious ora- 
tory of the political arena. 

He went on lecture tours and traveled 
in Europe. That he was a busy student 
the lists of books read by him plainly 
testify. Emerson’s ideas on reading are 
pretty well known. He read the books 
which suited his purpose, and they came 
from all times and literatures. His jour- 
nals show that he took as much delight in 
culling the treasures of the sacred texts of 
India as he did in studying Elizabethan 
dramatists and poets. On one page you 
find a reference to Goethe, on the next 
perhaps to Swedenborg. He writes of 
this literary browsing in various places. 
Under the head “Scholar Centrality,” he 
says: “ ‘Your reading is irrelevant.’ Yes, 
for you, but not for me. It makes no 
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difference what I read. If it is irrele- 
vant, I read it deeper. I read it until it 
is pertinent to me and mine, to Nature, 
and to the hour that now passes. A good 
scholar will find Aristophanes and Hafiz 
and Rabelais full of American history.” 

On his visit to England in 1847, Emer- 
son carried into practice what he preached 
—the obligation laid on one to meet his 
eminent contemporaries. Few names in 
the roll of English literature, science and 
statesmanship are missing in these pages, 
if their owners had won recognition by 
the middle of the nineteenth century. As 
may be surmised, Emerson enjoyed him- 
self hugely in the company of Carlyle, and 
while praising the intellectual strength of 
the author of Sartor Resartus, was by no 
means blind to his crotchets. He thus 
describes certain Carlylean amenities: 
“His sneers and scoffs are thrown in 
every direction. He breaks every sen- 
tence with a scoffing laugh,—‘windbag,’ 
‘monkey,’ ‘donkey,’ ‘bladder,’ and let him 
describe whom he will, it is always ‘poor 
fellow.’ .I said, ‘What a fine fellow are 
you to bespatter the whole world with 
this oil of vitriol!’ ‘No man,’ he replied, 
‘speaks truth to me.’ I said, ‘See what a 
crowd of friends listen to and admire.’ 
He said, ‘Yes, they come to hear me, and 
they read what I write, but not one of 
them has the smallest intention of doing 
these things.’ ” 


The Private Life of Henry Maitland* 


A review often does great injustice to 
a book because it has overlooked the pur- 
pose of the author. That there be no 
such mistake in this case, it may be well 
to quote from the preface. In it Mr. 
Roberts, after asserting that there is “far 
too little sincere biography in English,” 
and that “we are a mealy-mouthed race, 
hypocrites by the grave and the monu- 
ment,” states frankly the purpose of the 
book: “Such as are interested in the art 
of letters, and in those who practice in 
the High Court ‘of Literature, will per- 
ceive what we had in our minds. Here 
is life, not a story or a constructed diary, 
and the art with which it is done is a sec- 
ondary matter.” 
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The publishers inform the public 
through the medium of the paper wrapper 
that “under a thin veil of disguise, and in 
startling nakedness, one of the most curi- 
ous life-stories is told that can be found 
in the entire range of literature—one of 
public fame and private poverty.” 

The reviewer must needs show, by lift- 
ing the veil, that Henry Maitland was 
none other than George Gissing, possibly 
the foremost novelist of the realistic 
school of fiction. 

But what does the book tell? The an- 
swer is given in its title, The Private Life. 
It records the sowing of wild oats when 
Maitland “picked up” the scarlet woman 
on the streets of the university town, only 
later to make her his wife. She it was 
who, to quote from the book, “scorched 
his very soul and destroyed him in the 
beginning of his life.” The climax of the 
tragedy may possibly be found in the fol- 
lowing paragraph well toward the end of 
the book: “I found him looking almost ex- 
actly as he looked before, save that he 
wore his hair for the time a little differ- 
ently from his custom in order to hide a 
fading scar upon his forehead, the result 
of that mysterious skin trouble.” 

Those who read and run get a wrong 
impression. The book preaches a great 
sermon on the text: “Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.” But this 
is a review, not a sermon. 

Expelled from college because he stole 
from the students in order to support 
Marian, Maitland escaped a prison sen- 
tence through the efforts of the faculty, 
and then came to America. His hardships 
need not be recorded here. Mr. Roberts 
makes the following suggestion that ought 
to be carried out: “It would be very in- 
teresting if some American student of 
Maitland would turn over the files of the 
“Tribune” (Chicago) in the years 1878 
and 1879 and disinter the work he did 
there.” 

There is much that is sad and pathetic 
in the book. Upon his return to England 
Maitland had one long struggle with pov- 
erty, which is possibly even more accu- 
rately recorded in Gissing’s own book, 
New Grub Street. His second marriage 
was almost as unfortunate as his first: the 
explanation will be found again in the 
writings of Gissing, Born in Exile. Prac- 


tically all the details of this unhappy life 
are recorded in the other novels by Gis- 
sing, so that it is well to supplement with 
them the reading of this book by Mr. 
Roberts. Indeed, the wisdom of publish- 
ing the latter is a matter of much contro- 
versy in England: the novels are said to 
tell enough. The American edition will 
doubtless raise the same controversy in 
this country. On one point there can be 
no question—interest has been awakened 


in both countries in the novels of George 
Gissing. 


Women as World Builders* 


The sum of the action of a lot of women 
being represented by a few individual 
women is the method of procedure in the 
present volume. The women chosen as 
types are those whose radical ideas have 
made them popular and much read. 
Whether as world builders (were this op- 
portunity given to them) they would 
establish a society in which righteousness 
and peace abounded is a question. 

Before discussing the individual char- 
acters the author outlines in somewhat ex- 
cessive terms his ideas of the feminist 
movement. For example, he praises the 
“public-be-damned” attitude of the pseudo- 
aristocracy as a great moral improvement 
“over the cowardly, hysterical middle- 
class fear.” Further, “that women have 
always been what men wanted them to be” 
is rather to be read “they have always 
been what man made them be by force of 
muscular and later ruling dominance.” The 
feminist movement is scarcely the result 
of man’s desire for real individuals rather 
than pretty slaves, but woman’s desire for 
the upliftment of her sex in favor of a 
nobler race. 

The author continues by chosing Char- 
lotte Gilman, Emmeline Pankhurst, Jane 
Addams, Emma Goldman, Ellen Key, and 
explaining with appreciation the ideals and 
standards of these women. However, the 
quiet and genteel woman whose holy living 
is her contribution to a race, receives scant 
praise. 

The reader will find no difficulty in 
reading the book to a close. He will con- 
tinue with increasing interest to follow the 
trend of arguments with which he may 
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disagree. The author claims it is a mas- 
culine right, not a masculine impertinence, 
to sit in judgment upon the contemplation 
of a movement which must fulfil the de- 


sire of its inaugurator, man. 


A Case for Woman Suffrage* 


A Case for Woman Suffrage is a bibli- 
ography of books, Congressional reports, 
leaflets, plays, articles in periodicals and 
current suffrage periodicals prepared by 
Margaret Ladd Franklin. The works in- 
clude medieval and modern books in Eng- 
lish and foreign languages. These have 
been carefully read, reviewed and classi- 
fied according to the dates of publication. 

Those desiring arguments concerning 
the evolution of the woman’s question 
must consult this book as a preliminary 
work. It represents the source for all 
future study upon this question. 

This comprehensive bibliography, in- 
cluding more than three hundred pages, 
manifests scholarly, untiring effort. It 
is the pioneer catalog of Woman Suf- 
frage books. Its skilful treatment of the 
subject matter and the low selling price 
make it indispensable and accessible to 
every person. 


American City Governmentt 


So rapid has been the growth of the 
literature of municipal government that 
each one of the fourteen chapters which 
are included in this volume is a special 
problem itself, and will furnish an excel- 
lent field for research work. The ever- 
changing conditions of American city life 
demand fresh study and the latest glean- 
ings of experts in order that the citizen 
may have an intelligent view of the whole 
situation. Professor Beard, a member of 
the faculty of Columbia University, has 
written this book, not to fill the place of 
a systematic treatise on municipal govern- 
ment, but as “a survey of recent leading 
tendencies.” It is a book that will answer 
the queries of the busy professional or 
business man too much engaged other- 
wise to read in detail the contributions of 
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specialists upon the topics treated in this 
volume. 

Professor Beard is of the school of 
writers who lay increasing emphasis upon 
the economic side of municipal life. And 
it is becoming evident that the real basis 
of the study of city problems is economic, 
and that to ignore this fact is to miss the 
most essential thing in the program of 
reform. The crowding into cities has 
been going on at a tremendous pace since 
the Civil War, and it is the custom for 
large centers of population to take pride 
in the fact. But, as Professor Beard 
says, “We find the most significant fact 
to be not merely a movement from the 
country to the towns, but the reconstruc- 
tion of our economic system by the indus- 
trial revolution, brought about by steam 
and machinery—a_ reconstruction which 
transfers the basis of our modes of living 
from a rural economy to the capitalist sys- 
tem of production and distribution. The 
machine process which it involves is con- 
quering ever larger areas of business and 
manufacturing, and carries in its train 
certain positive results which must be 
taken into account by every student who 
would not reduce the science of municipal 
government to barren abstractions or the 
mere description of political and adminis- 
trative measures.” 

Professor Beard discusses the condition 
of the people of the city, home rule, mu- 
nicipal government and administration, 
raising and spending revenue, the ques- 
tions of vice and crime, franchises and 
public utilities, municipal ownership, the 
streets, public health, tenement house re- 
form, education and industrial training, 
municipal recreation and city planning. 
The volume is also attractively illustrated. 


Heroines of Modern Progress* 


The difficulty in writing a volume such 
as Heroines of Modern Progress is very 
great. The choice as to which characters 
shall figure in the réle of heroines and the 
wealth of material to be studied in con- 
nection with each are not easy tasks. 
Many women have figured prominently in 
history, literary and religious spheres, and 
many biographies have been written. 
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However, up to the present time no suc- 
cinct yet comprehensive accounts have ap- 
peared in one volume concerning those 
women who have most actively influenced 
modern progress. 

The present democratic attitude among 
women, calling them to serve as factors in 
conserving vital interests, has demanded 
the volume in hand. Women are now fast 
coming into their own, serving humanity 
as man’s peer and co-laborer, and the pub- 
lic-at-large are rapidly manifesting inter- 
est in their progress. 

Elizabeth Fry, Mary Lyon, Elizabeth C. 
Stanton, Harriet B. Stowe, Florence 
Nightingale, Clara Barton, J. W. Howe, 
F, E. Willard, J. E. Foster and Jane 
Addams are the characters chosen. In 
reference to each, the authors have used 
much autobiographical material, and have 
refrained from false eulogistic phrases. 
Sane facts are narrated of women who 
had a purpose in life to which they con- 
scientiously adhered. The concluding 
chapter of the book is a chronological 
outline of the lives of the women extend- 
ing from 1780 to I9g12. 

All who read will be inspired to con- 
tinue in the path of one of these women, 
whose clean, honest lives will forever 
shine as the stars of the firmament, un- 
affected by the glare and gloss of tawdry 
things and “crowns that fade.” All will 
be impelled to increase the standard of life 
that the cause of righteousness and peace 
may be advanced in the world. 


Maser A. Purpy. 


The Union of South Africa* 


Thirty years of personal contact and 
study of that vast region of the African 
continent south of the Zambesi, have 
equipped Mr. Worsford for the writing 
of this, the most interesting and, in the 
matter of up-to-date information, the 
most useful volume which has appeared 
upon the subject. The Boer War of 1899 
gave an extraordinary impetus to the in- 
terest of American students of South 
African politics, and since that date so 
much has occurred in the development of 
the resources of the land as well as in a 
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readjustment of political and economic 
conditions, that the timeliness of Mr. 
Worsford’s volume is apparent. 

The population of British South Africa 
is approximately seven and a half mil- 
lions, of whom about six millions are 
colored natives; the rest being whites of 
Dutch and British descent. Such a popu- 
lation brings special problems which Eng- 
lish and South African statesmen are 
seeking to solve. As is well-known, the 
country is rich in gold and diamonds, and 
its riches have been exploited for cen- 
turies by many nations. Prehistoric mines 
exist in Rhodesia which carry the story 
of South Africa back to the ancient Phoe- 
nicians, and it has been suggested that the 
gold which Solomon used for the adorn- 
ment of his temple was brought from the 
Rhodesian mines. 

The history of the precious metals in 
South Africa, however, is but a part of 
its story, and in whatever direction we 
proceed there is an abundance of detail 
of an interesting character from metal- 
lurgy to politics. Mr. Worsford has 
gathered his information in a series of 
chapters which answer the most pertinent 
questions. After sketching the physical 
features and the history of the attempts 
at conquest and colonization, the author 
describes the political system under which 
the Union of South Africa is organized 
and administered pursuant to the Act of 
1909. The facts cited show that the gen- 
eral effect of British dominion has been 
excellent. There has been much hard 
work done to make the Union successful 
commercially and politically, and much 
remains for the future. How much there 
is to learn about this interesting country 
can be appreciated after a perusal of Mr. 
Worsford’s volume, which deals at large 
with political administration, mining and 
agriculture, labor, condition of the people, 
railroads, finance, education and many 
other kindred subjects. The illustrations 
which accompany the book are numerous 
and well made. 


Ethics and the Family* 
This is perhaps the first serious and 
thoroughly philosophical endeavor to dis- 
cover the ethical elements that are implied 
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in the historic constitution of the institu- 
tion of the family. The author holds that 
the family is as central in society as the 
Atonement is in Christian theology. If 
there were any doubt on this point, his 
demonstration ought to dispel it, for the 
examination of historical evidence is ex- 
acting and the deductions on the main 
issue are convincing, 

The family is typical of all organized 
and common human life. Writers have 
differed on the question of the priority of 
the family, the tribe, or the clan, but that 
the family is the first form of social 
organization seems clearly shown. 

The author’s investigation from the his- 
toric origin of the institution to the ethical 
basis of it is easily followed. Wars and 
the risings and fallings of nations have 
had a very small part in the alteration 
of the life of the people. Neither are the 
main causes political or economic. The 
foundation of social life is agriculture, and 
where there is agriculture there are endur- 
ing traces of the clan or family. Place- 
names often indicate the relation of the 
family to the farm. All ancient organ- 
ized society closely touched the soil, and 
where agriculture is prominent the family 
is strong. 

The author’s account of native Aus- 
tralian social and marriage laws is most 
interesting, as is also that of some other 
primitive peoples. The dominance of 
woman in the family or clan relationships 
and inheritances, although not news to the 
anthropologist will surprise many intelli- 
gent readers of this “suffrage” era. 
Man’s place in the nations of the matri- 
archate is quite subordinate and almost 
contemptible. 

It is in the family that the idea of 
mutual service germinates, develops, and 
sets a pace for wider social relations. 
The root of the separate virtues is that 
consciousness of a common interest which 
is best seen in the family. The decline of 
Rome was chiefly due to the weakening 
of the social bond. Loyalty is due to a 
strong family virtue. But the author can- 
not go so far as Royce in making loyalty 
the fundament of morals. The present 
reviewer quite agrees with Mr. Lofthouse. 

The family is the “true theater of good- 
ness,” because the identification or inter- 
relation of interests is nowhere so strong 
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as in the family. Christianity’s specal 
contribution to morals is therefore sexual 
purity. This is the seed of fresh virtue 
in each generation. 

Family affection gives the ideal of com- 
munity attachment and brotherhood. The 
characteristics by which the State is pre- 
served are produced and maintained only 
in the family life. 

A brief summary like this gives no ade- 
quate idea of the side excursions of the 
author. His discussion of the relation of 
the present female suffrage agitation to 
the family life and institution, it must be 
confessed, includes some untenable postu- 
lates, whatever the result may be. Indeed 
it is written more particularly with the 
English woman in mind—since it says she 
will not have to vote more than once in 
three or four years. Neither is it true 
that the advocates of women’s suffrage do 
it on the ground of comradeship of the 
sexes. However, this is but a side issue, 
and the author is temperate and firm in 
his hold on the primacy of the family as 
the cradle of virtue and of social respon- 
sibility, and as the sheet anchor of the 
stability of the State. 


PaTreRsoN Du Bots. 


Life and Letters of John Paul Jones* 

Of the ten or more biographies of Paul 
Jones that have been written, not any one 
has been adequate. It has remained for 
Mrs. Reginald De Koven to devote her- 
self to minute and patient research work, 
and as a result to bring together a really 
accurate and complete collection of bio- 
graphical data, historic facts and docu- 
ments, all relating in some way to the pic- 
turesque little Captain whose fame seems 
almost legendary in its wonder of exploits, 
its uniqueness of character. 

The work is published in two large vol- 
umes, fully illustrated. Volume I takes 
up the childhood and youth, the early ad- 
ventures, the change of name, the begin- 
ning of the American navy, the first Eu- 
ropean trips, and so on to the battle of the 
Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis. 
Volume II is comprised of the later events 
in Jones’ life and the letters, which form 
a long list of appendices. 
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Great pains have been taken to clear up 
the obscurities in John Paul Jones’ career 
and to bring the light of a better under- 
standing to bear upon the often misjudged, 
often too highly or too lowly rated char- 
acter of the man. Also, around a heroic 
figure such as Jones presents in relation 
to American history, there has naturally 
grown up a host of anecdotes and impres- 
sions, many of which are historically very 
poorly founded. 

Mrs. De Koven deals with facts only. 
But she has the knack of making her facts 
agreeably readable, with the result that 
her work, while serious, is deeply inter- 
esting, and to many will prove entertain- 
ing. 


Alaska* 

This is sub-titled “An Empire in the 
Making,” and provides a detailed and in- 
teresting account of all matters connected 
with the history, topography and present 
conditions of Alaska. The author is a 
trained newspaper and magazine writer, 
and his long residence in Alaska gives him 
the power to speak intimately, while his 
trained pen finds ample material for 
graphic story-telling and vivid description 
in this wonderful country that has added 
$200,000,000 worth of gold to the world’s 
supply within a few years, and has devel- 
open resources in copper and coal that 
will have an immense bearing on the prog- 
ress of things in the near future. 

Mr. Underwood writes his narrative in 
the form of a trip during which all parts 
of Alaska are visited, and in the course of 
which observations are taken of scenery, 
vegetation, the opportunities for hunting, 
for whaling and for fur trading, the dogs, 
the wild animals, the game laws, the com- 
mercial enterprises, the mining, the rein- 
deer as a factor in development, mission- 
aries, education, cost of living, explora- 
tions, and all the historic facts that so far 
center about the country. 

The illustrations are many, reproduced 
from photographs, and altogether the book 
is one that no one interested in Alaska, or 
in Alaska as a part of American territory, 
will care to miss, while students can rely 
on the facts given absolutely. 


"KALASKA: An Empire IN THE MAKING. By 
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Personal Traits of Lincoln* 


Miss Nicolay states that when her 
father, the late John G. Nicolay, was en- 
gaged in collecting material for the monu- 
mental life of Lincoln, which he wrote in 
collaboration with John Hay, it was his 
custom to put certain items into an en- 
velope marked “Personal Traits.” In 
time the first envelope overflowed into 
many similarly marked and the mass of 
interesting details became too great to be 
used for a single chapter of the history. 
It was Mr. Nicolay’s intention to use 
eventually the material for a smaller and 
more intimate volume, but other work 
and failing health interfered, and it has 
remained for Miss Nicolay to work up 
these notes into an attractive volume, 
which is one of the best close-range 
studies of Lincoln that has been written. 

Like most great men of whom we have 
many personal details, Lincoln was many- 
sided, and his true greatness shines more 
conspicuously, perhaps, in a book like the 
present one than in a formal political his- 
tory. The stories gathered here cover 
every period of Lincoln’s career from his 
early struggles down to the last days in 
Washington. The author does not at- 
tempt to make of Lincoln a superman. 
On the contrary, the chief merit of the 
book is the absolute fidelity with which 
Miss Nicolay has treated her subject as 
an intensely human being—a wise man, 
no doubt, with vast opportunities and 
heavy burdens—but still a man whose 
heart and mind had no obscure passage 
and secret doors to defy the entrance of 
our understanding. No one phrase or 
sentence, however, can fairly give the sum 
of Lincoln’s traits. Some think of him 
as a sentimentalist, but he was more than 
that; others see him as a stern patriot 
doing his plain duty without fear or 
favor; again, he was more than that. To 
those who like to think of him as 
a teller of humorous tales, it comes 
as a shock to find how deadly in earnest 
he could be; on the other hand, that fa- 
miliar picture of the gaunt backwoods- 
man of uncouth ways seems a little out of 
drawing when we meet with an instance 
of his splendid and charming courtesy. 
Miss Nicolay describes him with a dis- 
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cerning eye. “Humble-minded, he was 
confident of his own powers. Intensely 
practical, he was dowered with a poet’s 
vision, and a poet’s capacity for pain. 
Keen, analytical, absolutely just, he was 
affectionate and tender-hearted almost to 
the verge of unreason. Fond of merri- 
ment, he was one of the saddest men who 
ever lived.” The world has learned to 
treasure every act and word of Lincoln, 
and this is eminently one of the books 
which reveal to the men and women of 
our day the wholesome strength and 
sweetness of that mighty spirit. 


A History of Roman Law* 


This volume is intended to serve as a 
text-book for advanced college students 
who are specializing in history. The au- 
thor is professor of history in De Pauw 
University and his book is the outcome 
of a series of lectures. Clarity of thought, 
vigor of expression and ample informa- 
tion are attained in less than five hundred 
pages, every one of which bears the im- 
press of a scholarly mind. To students 
preparing for the Bar, the volume will be 
of special service, as it will furnish an 
excellent introduction to the system of 
jurisprudence which in idea and phrase- 
ology meets them at every step in their 
professional reading. 

Professor Stephenson treats his subject 
under two main divisions, the first deal- 
ing with the history of Roman law, and 
filling more than half of the volume; the 
second, being a commentary upon the law 
as it has come down to us in the famous 
Institutes of Gaius and Justinian. View- 
ing the development of the law from the 
standpoint of history, the author treats 
the first part of his work under the three 
following heads: I. From the Founding 
of Rome to the Twelve Tables 451 B. C. 
(Infancy); II, From the Twelve Tables 
to the Empire, 451-30 B. C. (Youth) ; 
III, From the Empire to the Death of 
Justinian, 30 B. C.—A. D. (Maturity and 
Old Age). Period II is subdivided as 
follows: (a) 451 B. C. to the submission 
of all Italy; 269 B, C. (Juscivile) ; (b) 
Submission of All Italy to the Empire, 
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269-30 B. C. (Jusgentium). For all prac- 
tical purposes the divisions adopted by 
Professor Stephenson are as good as any 
which have been suggested by other writ- 
ers, and are to be commended for the 
fact that they mark out the great epochs 
of Roman history. 

In discussing both Roman law and the 
history of the Empire, the author has 
availed himself of the latest fruits of 
scholarship. His treatment of the theme 
is conservative and the reader does not 
meet with any startling novelties in criti- 
cism and theory. The influences of po- 
litical and economic forces are indicated, 
and the development of the Roman legal 
system from its vague beginnings in a 
remote past down to the time of the 
highly complex codes is traced with ad- 
mirable clearness. The commentary on 
Gaius and Justinian is valuable for its 
elucidation of technical terms and juristic 
concepts, some of which are embedded in 
the laws of every European State of 
modern times, and have found a perma- 
nent place in the criminal and civil sys- 
tems of the United States to a greater 
extent than most persons are aware of 
who have not received a legal training. 


The Necessary Evil* 


Mr. Kennedy’s latest dramatic piece in- 
evitably suggests comparison and contrast 
with The Terrible Meek. Both plays 
are complete in one act, and deal with 
themes which for centuries have been 
favorite subjects in philosophy and litera- 
ture. Both are essentially tragic; the 
earlier having for its subject-matter the 
greatest tragedy in history, while the later 
is founded on a fact which the modern 
world has agreed to call a tragedy. In 
The Terrible Meek the importance of 
renunciation and turning to God is taught ; 
in The Necessary Evil, again renuncia- 
tion and turning to God, with this addi- 
tional precept: Be clean. And both plays 
are colored with one powerful emotion— 
the all-pervading sense of Pity. 

Four distinct types are brought into 
contact in the scene of The Necessary 
Evil. The reader witnesses the approach 
to the same subject from four different 
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standpoints. First, there is the young 
girl newly arisen to health from the bed 
of invalidism, seeing the world as a beau- 
tiful and delightful place, where joy is 
supreme; secondly, her father, a middle- 
aged widower, strong and vigorous, a 
musician with the soul of a poet and the 
zeal of a saint; thirdly, the young man, 
her brother, type of the efficient, slightly 
reckless, but not essentially evil American 
youth; and lastly, the woman of the 
streets, who by chance has heard music in 
the house and been attracted by the 
young girl’s face at the window. As the 
action of the play proceeds, Mr. Kennedy 
skilfully draws his characters into a dou- 
ble dialog, in which two women and two 
men discuss what is euphemistically 
termed the “necessary evil.” As a result, 
both young people are disillusioned; the 
girl beholding the world of innocence and 
untarnished beauty to be but the veil to 
the world of reality, where duty rises su- 
perior in worth to happy contentment ; the 
sophisticated brother finding that his 
superficial and supercilious worldly wis- 
dom is but foolishness in the face of a 
high and pure morality arising from deep 
religious conviction. 

As has been already indicated, the play 
teaches renunciation and the necessity of 
a clean soul within a clean body. For the 
fallen, all-embracing pity and Christian 
love; for the wayward slaves of irregular 
passion, repentance, self-control, absti- 
nence and prayer. Mr, Kennedy has 
written a play of undoubted power and in 
the main he voices the highest aspirations 
of ethical thought. His psychology, how- 
ever, is not complete, and his diagnosis 
of the evil apparently overlooks the im- 
mense influence of the economic factors 
which are primarily responsible for the 
problem with which this play deals. 


Field Days in California* 


With the death of Bradford Torrey, 
in Santa Barbara. California, on October 
7th, 1912. America lost one of her most 


faithful stucen‘s and writers of orni- 
thology. Mr. Torrey’s knowledge of this 


subject was very extensive. He was de- 
voted to his work—or “hobby,” as he 





By Bradford 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


*Fietp Days IN CALIrORNIA. 
Torrey. 
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probably would have designated it—untir- 
ing in his efforts to study the haunts and 
habits of his feathered friends, and always 
painstaking and accurate in preparing his 
work for publication. This last book, 
which was sent to the publishers a few 
weeks before his death, gives some ex- 
periences in Southern California. It is 
not necessary to the enjoyment of the 
book to be either a bird-lover or a bird 
knower, though one will be something of 
both after reading it. It is delightfully 
written, with that exuberance of spirit 
and enthusiastic joy which dwellers in 
God’s great “out-of-doors” should be able 
to feel and express. It is agreeably free 
from too many __ technicalities—which 
frighten the layman whose knowledge of 
bird-families and their formidable names 
is slight. 

Mr. Torrev left his native heath—New 
England—three years ago, desiring to 
spend his latter years in a less rigorous 
climate. He speaks in glowing terms of 
Santa Barbara, where he finally settled, 
yet his love for New England was none 
the less strong. 

The book is illustrated by wonderfully 
beautiful photographs, and as a frontis- 
piece there is a photograph of Mr. Torrey 
himself. The publishers have desired to 
make this, his last volume, something of 
a memorial to him. 


MasBeEL MARGARET HOoPEs. 


Citizens Made and Remade* 


It is generally admitted that the prob- 
lem of training wayward youth of both 
sexes has become one of the most im- 
portant with which officers of the State 
and school have to deal. Psychologists 
and students of sociology have within the 
past few years made researches and con- 
ducted experiments which have vastly in- 
creased our knowledge of the physical 
and psychical factors in child life, and 
as a result of this activity, radical inno- 
vations have been introduced in some 
communities in the training of normal as 
well as abnormal girls and boys. Perhaps 
none of these experiments is better known 


*CITIZENS MADE AND REMADE. An Interpre- 
tation of the Significance and Influence of George 
Junior Republics. By William R. George and 
Houghton Mifflin Com- 


Lyman Beecher Stowe. 
pany. 
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than that of the George Junior Republics, 
which was first instituted at Freeville, 
New York, and has since taken root in 
six States of the Union and also in Eng- 
land. Mr. William R. George has already 
written the history of the Junior Republic, 
and in the present volume, which aims to 
be not a history of School or Junior Re- 
publics or the self-government movement, 
“but rather an interpretation of the real 
meaning and significance of all such train- 
ing,’ he has furnished the data and 
ideas, while to Mr. Stowe we owe the 
style and method of their presentation. 
The story of Mr. George’s interest in 
the street gamins and hoodlums of New 
York is entertainingly related, and it will 
be observed that the Junior republic idea 
was not a sudden inspiration springing 
fully armed from the brain of its creator, 
but was the result of much study and 
experiment and not a few mistakes. Mr. 
George early found that mere brutality or 
mere coddling was not the way to handle 
young roughs. He was wise enough to 
perceive the fact that in every group there 
are some of the elements of self-govern- 
ment, which, being properly guided to a 
normal expression, solve automatically 
problems which are the despair of parents 
and teachers. Agreeing with those who 
have seen deepest into our complex social 
life, he saw that there are very few real 
criminals, but very many vigorous young 
lives, stunted and perverted by poverty 
and a bad environment. And until this 
fact is thoroughly digested by the mass 
of American citizens there will never be 
any really intelligent handling of the 
problems presented by juvenile offenders. 
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In judging this volume allowance must 
be made for the zeal of the authors. Ex- 
perience teaches that a good idea in the 
hands of incompetent persons leads to 
disaster. Also it is well not to expect the 
nation to be regenerated by either Junior 
or School Republics. Some of the state- 
ments by the authors in regard to the 
efficiency of a pure democracy must be 
taken with many qualifications. The com- 
paratively simple problems of a school 
have no analogy to the government of a 
nation, however alluring the comparison 
may be. But there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the ideas which Mr. George 
and his colleagues have so earnestly pro- 
mulgated are essentially sound when ap- 
plied to the training of adolescents. To 
produce good citizens always has been 
and always will be one of the chief objects 
of the State, and despite the enormous 
handicap which the strain of modern in- 
dustrial life has put upon the nation, the 
number of thinking men and women who 
are now engaged in attempting to realize 
that end is constantly increasing. In con- 
clusion it may be stated that the 
chapters of this volume which will 
repay a careful reading are those 
which deal with the reform of crim- 
inal administration. It is certain that 
some of the reforms which Mr. George 
advocates in dealing with criminals will 
be in the not distant future put into actual 
practice with modifications and improve- 
ments. When that day dawns people will 
look with wonder on the barbarous and 
absurd code of criminal law and prison 
administration which exist as ugly blots 
on twentieth century civilization. 

ALBERT §. HENRY. 
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ABNER GRIMES. 


By W.1 


An insipid love story in which a country girl 
who had been earning her living in Albany, was 
contaminated by her evil associates. Her entire 
life was spent in endeavoring to silence the 
tongue of slander which kept her apparent in- 
descretion ever before her. 


Broadway Publishing Company. 


ADVENTURES OF Miss Grecory, THE. 
By Perceval Gibbon. 

An unusual story of a middle-aged woman, 
Miss Gregory, who travels from one place to 
another, never knowing where she will go next, 
but depending entirely upon circumstances. She 
is a writer and goes around in search of ad- 
ventures for her books. 

Miss Gregory encounters people in all walks 


of life and in every case she aids the fallen. 
She is a veritable good Samaritan. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
ANGEL OF THE PINEs, THE. 


By Sarah E. Phipps. 

A pathetic story of the havoc wrought by the 
marriage of a Spanish beauty, of weakened 
mentality, and a highly respected son of an an- 
cient English family. His wife’s ignorance of 
the value of money and how she squandered it, 
led to financial distress which was alleviated 
by the heroic efforts of her fragile daughter 
“Angel.” 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


BARBARA. 
3y Claude and Alice Askew. 

Barbara is a young English girl who in a fit 
of anger against the man who loves her, mar- 
ries the first man who comes along. This proves 
to be Pierce Maloney, an Irishman whose sole 
possession is a disreputable castle in Ireland. 
‘he two go there to live and Barbara finds out 
a great deal that she has never known before 
about Pierce and is introduced into real Irish 
life. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 


BROKEN ARCs. 
By Darrell Figgis. 
An unbelievably beautiful girl, 
priately named Rose, 


most 
poor and English, 


appro- 
suffers 


through an unfortunate affair with her first 
sweetheart. 
Later she meets a man who falls in love 


with her, forgets the past and marries her, for 
which he is disinherited by his father. 

How they are separated and reunited is told 
at much length—more length than such an an- 
cient plot deserves. 

Mitchell Kennerly. 
CHEL. 
By Johanna Spyri. 

The Swiss Alps affords the setting of the 
story of a pathetic little orphan, Chel, whose 
distressing existence in an isolated village was 
brightened and his character moulded under 
the guidance of a capable school teacher. The 
atmosphere and true conditions seem concen- 
trated in the story, which retains its vivid color- 
ing in Helene H. Boll’s translation from the 
German, Eaton & Mains. 


CHILDREN OF THE MEApows, THE. 
By Mittie Owen McDavid. 
A refreshing story of an Alabama plantation 


before and during the Civil War is told by 
Mrs. McDavid, who delights in childish pranks 
and the wholesome nonsense so natural to 


healthy children. The Elmore household was 
kept in a whirl by four grandchildren and the 
cousins who were foremost in all the “doings.” 
There is nothing overdrawn about the story; 
it abounds in incidents relative to visits from 
9 Yankee raiders and the devastation wrought 
by them, a description of a negro baptism, be- 
side numerous laughable events in the lives of 
this typical Southern family. 

Cosmopolitan Press. 


Coup mee, THE. 
By James L. Morgan. 
A highly 


story of the 


imaginative and wildly speculative 
American politics. Be- 


future of 
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ginning with labor disturbances,  Socialistic 
movements, excitement against trusts, etc., the 
author works out a tale which is ingenious if 
highly improbable. The story portion is sub- 
sidiary to the politics and the only construc- 
tive value is in the drawing of some rather 
strong and interesting imaginative portraits of 
politicians and captains of industry. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


Cracc’s Roost. 
3y N. H. Miles. 

A typical cowboy story of life along the 
frontier and the gala days held at Cragg’s Roost 
where drunkenness and gambling ran rampant, 
is told in this volume. 

Harry Weston and his wife had many trials 
in their evangelistic work among the crime- 
hardened cattlemen, but their simplicity and 
sincerity won them the respect and interest of 
the most sacreligious. 

A suitable book for the Sabbath school li- 
brary. 

American Tract Society 


Crock or Gotp, THE. 
By James Stephens. 

A fantastical little volume—a story, yet not a 
story—that is by turns deliciously humorous, 
quaintly poetical, whimsical and eloquent. 

It concerns two philosophers, their wives and 
their lives, is delightfully written and will prove 
a treat to book-lovers tired of the conventional 

The Macmillan Company. 


Dest, THE. 
3y William Westrup. 

Mr. Westrup has given us in this book a re- 
markable story of South African life. The hero 
goes to Johannesburg to see life, and calls upon 
an old friend who proves a great help in keep- 
ing the young fellow away from the temptation 
of dancing halls and gambling dens. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


DEVOTA. 
By Augusta Evans Wilson. 

A new edition of the well-known story, De- 
vota, by the author of St. Elmo has been pub- 
lished, which includes a number of biographical 
reminiscences of the author by T. C. De Leon. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


DowNLAND Corner, A. 
By Victor L. Whitechurch. 

Short stories by the quietly humorous author 
of The Canon in Residence, and equal in charm 
with that book. Mr. Whitechurch’s admirers 
grow with each volume he issues. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


ELIZABETH AND Her GERMAN GARDEN. 
WHEELS oF CHANCE, THE. 
By H. G. Wells. 


Common Lot, THE. 
By Robert Herrick. 
CoLtonEL’s Story, THE. 
By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. 


Mr. INGLESIDE. 
By E. V. Lucas. 


KINGS IN: EXILE. 
3y Charles G. D. Roberts. 

Volumes in “Macmillan’s Modern Fiction 
Library,” a reissue of popular stories at 50 cents 
a volume. These are printed in good, large type 
on excellent quality paper, and are neatly bound 
and jacketed. Unusually good value for the 
money. 

The Macmillan Company. 


Faro NELL AND HER FRIENDS. 
By Alfred Henry Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis has given us another of his very 
interesting stories of the cattlemen of the 
West. It is full of adventures and introduces 
us to characters of all kinds,—Dead Shot Baker, 
Dave Tutt, Dan Boggs, Texas and many others. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


FEET OF THE Furrive, THE. 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. 

More excellent animal stories by this 
widely-known author. The stories have pre- 
viously appeared in the magazines, and have 
such attractive titles as “The Keepers of the 
Nest,” “The Invaders,” “In the World of the 
Ghost Lights,” “Ishmael of the Hemlocks,” “Red 
Dandy and MacTarish.” 

The Macmillan Company. 


FINERTY OF THE SAND-HouseE. 
By Charles D. Stewart. 

In The Fugitive Blacksmith, we have met 
the same Finerty and enjoyed him greatly. The 
book is full of real Irish humor. 

The Century Company. 


FIRE AND Frost. 
$y Maud Crutwell. 

That good publishers waste so much time and 
energy and material in turning out books like 
this is one wonderment, but not quite so large 
a one as to why people read them, for it is to 
be supposed that they do or the publishers would 
not take the original trouble. 

This particular story has to do with a young 
Englishwoman, Clare Glynne, who marries a 
handsome but vicious Egyptian prince. After 
a brief matrimonial life they are divorced, where- 
upon the prince marries an Italian girl whose 
morals are almost as bad as his own. 

John Lane Company. 


FoREORDAINED. 
By Everhardt Armstrong. 

This book consists of a number of short 
stories all widely separated in the phases of life 
which they depict. 

While rather depressing in their result upon 
the mind of the reader, the stories are well and 
powerfully told. , : 

John C. Winston Company 


ForMER CounreEssS, THE. 
By Annie Fields Vila. 

This delightful romance opens during the 
French Revolution when the beautiful Countess 
of Navarre was bereft of her husband by the 
Tacobins. Accompanied by her brother, the 
Duke de Beaumont, and her husband’s secretary, 
Chabert, she fled from Paris to safety, but even 
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in the excitement of departure, she yielded to 
Chabert’s proposal of marriage. Afterward, 
when her husband was injured, she entered a 
hospital in the guise of a nurse to be his com- 
panion and care-taker. Other romances coun- 
teract some of the sorrows of the unfortunate 
refugees. Sherman, French & Co. 


Gops Arg AtuHirst, THE. 
By Anatole France. 

The volumes in the Uniform Edition of the 
works of Anatole France come thick and fast. 
They must be nearing the end. The above is 
another addition, one of France’s most interest- 
ing stories. John Lane Company. 


HicHway To Happiness, THE. 
By Richard Le Gallienne. 
One of Mr. Le Gallienne’s charming allegories, 
a story that is fanciful and delicately imagina- 
tive with the underlying meanings subtly con- 
veyed. In form it is almost prose-poetry, some 
ot its chapters being exquisitely written. The 
binding is pleasing and the decorations are ar- 
tistically effective. 
The Morning Side Press. 


INDISCRETION OF LApy Usuer, THE. 

To what lengths an unscrupulous woman will 
go, and the mischief it is possible for her to do, 
one learns in this tale of modern English so- 
ciety. 

Harriet Usher is a very beautiful but evil- 
minded woman, who though comfortably mar- 
ried, stoops to a love affair with a rather dis- 
reputable man in her set. To avert suspicion 
from herself, she throws the blame upon her 
cousin, Cecelia Calstock, by whom the story is 
told in diary fashion. 

Cecelia’s heart is almost broken by Harriet’s 
intrigues, but the schemes of the wily lady 
are frustrated by Gerald, Cecelia’s husband, who 
acts as lawyer for Harriet’s husband and secures 
for him a divorce from her. 


The MacAuley Company. 


IsLES ON SUMMER SEAS. 
By J. Low Redman. 

The narrative of a sojourn in Bermuda, the 
account of the travels of an artist and a scribe, 
two brothers, who present exquisite pictures 
written and drawn of an enchanted and enchant- 
ing land. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Love Dreams, THE. 
By George Vane. 

To strengthen a rather weak plot, the author 
resorts to melodramatic episodes in this story of 
Sicilian and English life. 

The story starts with the murder of a Sicilian 
by an English Earl who wishes to wed a 
scheming adventuress. The children of the mur- 
derer and the victim become friends, there is 
another tragedy and a final happy ending. 

John Lane Company. 


MASTERPIECES OF MysTERY. 
By Anna Katherine Green. 
A collection of Mrs. Rolhf’s clever mystery 
tales, culled from the various magazines in which 


they have appeared. They are all more or less 
grewsome, but are handled with the skill of an 
adept. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


MELopy IN SILvEr, A. 
By Keene Abbett. 

A charming little story, arising from the death 
of a mother and the foster care of her child by 
a nurse. Strange incidents attended the birth 
of the child to whom the nurse was always to 
be “mother.” But with childish curiosity, 
prompted by the taunts of his playfellows, Da- 
vid would cry “Why don’t I never have no 


>” 


fav’ver? 

Mother, in addition to caring for David, must 
aid Dr. Redfield to eliminate the squalor of 
Duck Town. This in addition to the delightful 
David has formed a common bond between 
them. Further, the memory of the true mother 
is kept alive in their minds. Her miniature 
portrait is cherished by the doctor, but on one 
of David’s visitations the child wilfully destroys 
the treasure. This act culminates a pending 
romance between Miss Eastman and the doctor 
who writes, “Tell me whether David has not 
put my picture into your heart.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


New Lear MILts. 
By William Dean Howells. 

Mr. Howells grows more and more dull. His 
fiction exhibits all those finicky touches which 
adhere to the man who devotes more attention 
to the form than to the matter. His subject is 
American country life in the middle of the last 
century and his chapters are taken up with 
minute accounts of the pastimes of a rural com- 
munity—religious revivals, corn-huskings, candy- 
pulls and similar diversions. 


Harper & Brothers. 


Pete CrowTHER: SALESMAN, 
By Elmer E. Ferris. 

This is the story of a clever salesman who not 
only sells goods, but thinks and tells the world 
what he thinks. He is an optimist through and 
through and wins many friends. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


PILGRIMS OF THE PLAINS. 
By Kate A. Aplington. 

A tale of the old Santa Fe trail in 
the “forties’—the story of a little Eastern maid 
and her brother who travel far in search of 
health and find many adventures and a romance 
along the way. 

Told in diary fashion by Deya, the heroine, 
the book becomes a record of the progress of 
the caravan over the plains. One gains, too, a 
knowledge of the dress and the manners, the 
songs and the language of the country at this 
time. Every little while Deya takes space to 
give some of the quaint old songs with their 
words and music. 

Though there is little plot, the story is at- 
tractively told and the journey of the caravan 
made very real. 


F. G. Browne & Co. 
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RAINBOW IN THE RAIN, A. 
By Jean Carter Cochran. 

The journal of a woman while sojourning in 
England during a period of great sorrow, at 
the death of her fiance, who was a missionary 
in China. His death is caused by disobedience 
on the part of a Chinese school boy who has 
refused to accept Christianity. The grief of the 
boy is very real when he learns that he is re- 
sponsible for his teacher’s death and is finally 
the means of bringing him to true penitence 
and acceptance of the Christian faith. 

There are lovely bits of description of Eng- 
lish country here and there through the book 
and the letters of the Chinese boy to his father 
are full of local color. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


Reicn oF Law, THE. 
By James Lane Allen. 
A cheap edition of Mr. Allen’s earlier fiction 
success. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Souts oF MEN, THE. 
By Martha M. Stanley. 

Every woman, whatever her circumstances, at 
some time wonders if life is really worth while. 
After Beth Manning had starred in musical 
comedy in New England, she married a tobacco 
grower who lived miles from civilization in an 
isolated Cuban camp. In hours of deep de- 
pression she wept for the unattainable, until 
she suddenly had an opportunity to become a 
brilliant success in New York. Wealth and 
flattery were very dear, but can these satisfy 
the longings of a heart-hungering, domestic 
woman? 

The melodramatic episodes in the heroine’s 
career are realistic and emotional. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


SUPERMAN IN BE Ine, A. 
By Litchfield Woods. 

A rather brilliant novel of love and mystery 
that hinges on the character of a clever young 
man who falls in love with his secretary. Mr. 
Woods promises to be a novelist worth looking 
out for. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Upbara. 
By Arthur J. Westermayr. 

A romance of India, the story of the Prince 
of Bidur, a kind of Arabian Nights story by 
the author of Rudra. This tale of the prince 
who relinquished a throne for the love of a 
Christian slave will find many interested read- 
ers, though the more fastidious may hesitate to 
praise the touches of flambuoyancy that are a 
large factor in this author’s style. 


G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Uncie SAM. 
By Louise C. Case. 

A simple story of the aspirations of a par- 
ticularly humble family in rural New York. 
“Uncle Sam” is a type of expert angler, never 
happier than when engaged at this sport with 
his corncob pipe. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


Unti, THE Day Break. 
By W. L. George. 

Israel Kalisch is a typical Polish lad who 
strengthens under the rain of blows and knocks 
as his personality develops. How he grows into 
an active anarchist, traveling between London 
and New York, becoming a member of the pro- 
letariat, his influence felt among his fellow- 
laborers wherever he finds employment, is the 
theme of this his life story. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Voice oF THE Heart, THE. 
By Margaret Blake. 

Social, matrimonial and sex problems fill the 
pages of this and the author’s previous work, 
The Greater Joy, both of which are daringly 
developed in a manner most unconventional, 
This romance tells of one Betty Garside, whose 
ideas of a perfect marriage consisted of good 
fellowship and companionship, but excluded 
motherhood. Unfortunately her lover was one 
in whom passion was largely developed and 
their diversity in opinion caused much friction. 
Betty’s awakening to the evils in the world, the 
temptations which surround her and her final 
abandon will doubtless create much criticism. 


G. W. Dillingham Company. 


WAKING Up Botton. 
3y William Ganson Rose. 

A richly humorous short story of how an 
ambitionless young man was subtly made am- 
bitious. Not so funny as the John Henry books, 
but quite in their vein. 

Duffield & Co. 


W. A. G.’s TALE. 
3y Margaret Turnbull. 

William Ainsworth Gordon, a small boy who 
is just recovering from diphtheria, becomes tired 
of other people’s stories and decides to write 
one of his own to be illustrated with Zebzees, 
“Thin dancing people.” 

The work is very humorous and youngsters 
will be sure to love it. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


WINDYRIDCE. 
By W. Riley. 

A London girl, tiring of the city, goes to a 
small village inhabited by very quaint people. 
Here she finds the quiet and rest that she seeks 
and glories in. Many queer as well as humor- 
ous characters are portrayed in a manner wholly 
delightful. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


Wootnc oF MARGARET TREVENNA, THE. 
By Roy Meldrum. 

This is a love story of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in England. It recently won a prize in a 
first novel contest. But it is more English than 
American readers usually like and has a certain 
weightiness that may make it tedious to the aver- 
age reader, 

Duffield & Co. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Cominc Mexico, THE. 
By Joseph King Goodrich. 

One of “The World To-Day” series, a pe- 
culiarly timely volume in view of the Mexican 
trouble. It provides a complete, brief history 
of the country, of its people and its resources, 
and is admirably illustrated from photographs. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Empire oF INpIA, THE. 
By Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller. 

The story of a retired Indian civilian, whose 
long association with India enables him to speak 
authoritatively. It is a detailed, in a way an 
exhaustive volume, and will appeal chiefly to 
those interested in a more than casual way in 
the development of British possessions. 

Little, Brown & Co. 





Empress JosEPHINE, THE. 
By Joseph Turguem. 

A study of the ever-fascinating woman whom 
Napoleon divorced. It would be difficult to pro- 
duce new facts in the life of Josephine and yet 
authors do not weary of writing about her or 
readers of reading about her. ‘ 

John Lane Company. 


GUERILLA LEADERS OF THE Wort, 
By Percy Cross Standing. 

The great Guerilla leaders of all times down 
to our own Marion have here their biographies 
and characters sketched. It is a thrilling narra- 
tive of audacious daring and will inspire as 
well as inform. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Last Lear, THE. 
By James K. Hosmer. 

Dr. Hosmer here records his kindly observa- 
tions of men and events in America and Europe 
for seventy-five years. He recalls statesmen be- 
fore the Civil War, Fillmore, Douglas and 
Webster; and leading soldiers like Sheridan, 
Grant, Meade and Sherman. He writes of the 
New England group of authors, of English and 
German authors and scientists. Here is an ex- 
ample of Dr. Hosmer’s recollections: 

“There is a little nook by Gore Hall in Cam- 
bridge with which I have a queer medley of 
associations. One night I was tossed in a blanket 
there during my initiation into the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club. Precisely there I met Emerson 
rather memorably on the Commemoration Day 
in 1865, when he said to me, glancing at my 
soldier’s uniform, in very simple words, but 
with an intonation that betrayed deep feeling: 
‘This day belongs to you.’ Immediately after, 
hard by, I shook hands with Meade, the tower- 
ing stately victor of Gettysburg, in the full uni- 
form of a corps commander, in contrast indeed 
to the slight, plainly dressed philosopher. And 
only the other day I helped my little grand- 
daughter to feed the gray squirrels in the same 
green nook from which the rollicking boys, the 
sage and the warrior, have so long since van- 
ished.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


LirE OF MIRABEAU. 
By S. G. Tallentyre. 

Prisoner and lover, publicist and debtor, poli- 
tician and plagiarist—these things and more was 
Mirabeau, one of the forces of the French Revo- 
lution who was a force of nature, too. S. G. 
Tallentyre, Voltaire’s biographer, finds in Mira- 
beau the first great influence of the new order, 
just as he found Voltaire the last great influence 
of the old. Mr. Tallentyre’s Life ef Mirabeau 
is at once an authoritative and altogether read- 
able description of the damaged demi-god. The 
stormy life in which Mirabeau tried to dam th« 
torrent, first of his family’s anger, then of a po- 
litical movement which had gone farther than 
his moderate revolutionarism could approve, 
writes many of the elements of the most inter- 
esting period in modern history. To die of 
natural causes was in itself some distinction at 
this period, but Mirabeau’s strong frame should 
have lasted many years longer had it not been 
for the great excesses and feverish activities of 
his not wholly wasted life. Mr. Tallentyre is 
an understanding exponent of his hero’s poli- 
tics, and a sympathetic dramatist of his career. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sous. 


MEMORIES. 
By Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 

This is the diary of Stephen Coleridge, in con 
nection with which he prints the letters from dis- 
tinguished friends which he has preserved. These 
last are many in number, including letters from 
Caidinal Manning, Matthew Arnold, Whistler, 
Watts, Lowell, Henry Irving, Oscar Wilde and 
others. John Lane Company. 


My Past. 
By Countess Marie Larisch. 

The author of this book was the favorite niece 
of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria and was 
deep in the confidence of that careful ruler. The 
Countess Marie had unusual opportunities at 
Court to meet people of note and to learn many 
things of interest. She was closely in touch 
with Ludwig II, known as the mad king of 
Bavaria, and she was the one person who knew 
the real facts of that tragedy which stirred all 
Europe—the deaths of the Crown Prince Ru- 
dolph and the Baroness Mary Vetsera, whose 
love-affair is a matter of history, but the actual 
facts of which have never been made known. 
The Countess Marie tells this story, which is in 
itself a tale worth careful attention and has all 
the fascination of a remarkable amour. 

Countess Marie gives as the reasons for break- 
ing the silence of twenty-four years the fact that 
because of the slanders which have been cir- 
culated about her in connection with the tragic 
affair at Meyerling her eldest son shot himself 
and the lives of her daughters have been hor- 
ribly embittered. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


NATHAN SITES 
By S. Moore Sites. 
A biographical picture of missionary things 
Chinese about the time of the great upheavel of 
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the Boxer period. It was at Foochow that Mr. 
Sites labored for Christ nearly forty years under 
American Methodist direction. His life, as given 
in this series of sketches was one of active de- 
votion, and large accomplishment. The book is 
alert with incident and with characterization 
which gives it decidedly instructional value out- 
side of immediate Methodist interests. The in- 
troduction is from the pen of Bishop McDowell 
and the tinted as well as the black-and-white 
half-tone pictures add life to the pages. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


PANAMA, PAst AND PRESENT. 
By Farnham Bishop. 

A popular treatise on the Panama Canal, writ- 
ten for the understanding of younger as well as 
older readers, giving historical data in full and 
detailed descriptions, with many pictures from 
photographs. 

The Century Company. 
PHILIPPINE ProBLEM, THE. 
By Frederick Chamberlin. 

A brief but interesting and accurate account of 
conditions in the Philippines set forth for the 
benefit of the general reader who wants some- 
thing not too learned, but still more reliable and 
detailed than any ordinary newspaper accounts. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Roya WoMEN. 
By Mary Ridpath-Mann. 

A brief consideration of the following: Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, Marie An- 
toinette and Empress Josephine. In each case 
the romantic story of the subject taken up is 
attractively told and in spite of long familiarity 
with the facts one is ever and anew impressed 
and fascinated. 

A.C. McClurg & Co. 


TrutH Azout THE Trranic, THE. 
By Archibald Gracie. 

Colonel Gracie’s thrilling tale of the loss of 
the Titanic. Told evenly, by a brave man, who 
could understand the heroism of others less for- 
tunate than he, the story is singularly impres- 
sive. With no attempt to be sensational, Colonel 


Gracie succeeds in drawing a vivid, graphic pic- 
ture that no reader will soon forget. 
Mitchell Kennerley 


WeEsLeEY’s Wortp ParisH. 
By George G. Findlay and Mary Grace Findlay. 
This sketch of the hundred years’ work of 
the Wesley Methodist Missionary Society’ is of 
interest to all students of the missionary fields 
and readers of missionary literature. For the 
average American reader it is rather overweight- 
ed with particulars to entice him to verbatim 
reading. It would have been wiser to abridge 
still further a volume which is but the forerun- 
ner of a much more extended history of the 
advance of Methodism in foreign lands. All 
earnest Methodists, however, will want this 
volume for reference at least despite both its 
omissions, for which the authors apologize, and 
its surplus details in some portions. The task 
was difficult, the outcome is too valuable for 
serious criticism. Only as a general truth it 
must be remembered that missionary literature is 
becoming painfully voluminous. 
George -H. Doran Company. 


WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON. 
By John Jay Chapman. 

A careful and scholarly account of the life 
and character of Garrison. The author does not 
think that Garrison has taken his proper place 
in the imaginations of the American people and 
for that reason he has prepared this account 
which can be used in the schools or by the gen- 
eral reader. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


YoutH oF Henry VIII, THe. 
By Frank Arthur Mumby. 

This is really a companion volume to The 
Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth, and, like that book, 
it tells its story through letters contemporaneous 
with the time of its subject. It is the author’s 
theory that history can be written in no better 
way than through letters that recount the events 
and involve the characters of the period touched 
upon and his two experiments prove that at the 
least it is a very good if not the best way. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM AND OTHER’ SOCIAL 
STUDIES. 
3y Hugo Munsterberg. 

Dr. Munsterberg’s popular studies of social 
questions dealing with both German and Ameri- 
can life. They take up “Americ: an Patriotism,” 

“The Educ ational Unrest,” “The Case of the Re- 
porter,” “The New Germany,” “The German 
Woman,” “Coeducation,” “Household Sciences,” 
“The Germans at School” and “Psychology and 
the Navy.” 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


DiscovERY OF THE Future, THE. 
By H. G. Wells. 

A brilliant essay by an author who has achiev- 
ed distinction in several fields and who now 
turns to psychology. His thesis is that the fu- 
ture is not necessarily a blank, but that we may 


reasonably forecast the future if we use means 
at our command with intelligence. An original 
and interesting thesis. 


B. W. Huebsch. 


INTERNATIONAL SYNDICALISM. 
By John Graham Brooks. 

An account of syndicalism in Europe, but 
more especially of the rise and development of 
the Industrial Workers of the World in this 
country. The I. W. W. differ materially from 
the Socialists. The latter believe that the state 
should control all industries in the interests of 
the common good. The I. W. W., on the con- 
trary, hold that all industrial enterprises belong 
wholly to the workers and should be taken over 
by them without compensation, seeing that—as 
they hold—they are entirely the product of la- 
bor. The author gives an excellent survey of 
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the industrial situation past and present. As 
he is a trained expert, his work is of especial 
value at this time. 

The Macmillan Company. 


MopErN PROBLEMS. 
By Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Those who know this distinguished writer by 
his works need only to be told that this “dis- 
cussion of debatable subjects” is one of very 
broad and varied range from such eternal ques- 
tions as the nature of time to charity organiza- 
tion; from Bergson to the smoke nuisance; or 
from war to Tennyson’s attitude toward sci- 
ence. In the main, the studies are economic 
or sociological from the scientist’s vantage point. 
They are all more or less brief. Those who do 
not know Sir Oliver Lodge may be told that 
he is eminent in British science and philosophy, 
that he is a writer of winsome clarity, that 
he compounds science with common sense and 
that he is an idealist as well as a realist. Lec- 
tures and addresses on ordinary scientific sub- 
jects are not here included. The book is a 
delight to the eye, a stimulus to the mind and 
even a solace in some form to the heart. 

George H. Doran Company. 


RupotF Evcken’s MEssacE To Our AGE. 
By Henry C. Sheldon. 

This is an appreciation, a criticism and an 
interpretation in a brief essay of the philosophy 
and religious ideas of Professor Eucken, whose 
works have made a great impression upon the 
continent of Europe. He finds that Eucken is 
rendering a great service in calling people to a 
more spiritual and philosophic life as against 
the materialistic tendencies of the age; but he 
criticises unfavorably his attitude toward some 
of the fundamental tenets of historical Christian- 
ity. Eaton & Mains. 


SABOTAGE. 
By Emile Pouget. 

A translation, with introduction, by Arturo 
Giovanitti, setting forth sabotage as practiced in 
France and as endorsed by many of the labor- 
ing people there. It is a defense of the theory 
that workmen have a right by “soldering” or 
mischief making, injuring machinery, etc., to 
accomplish their laudable purposes in the direc- 
tion of socialism. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


SocraL CENTER, THE. 
Edited by Edward J. Ward. 

One of the “National Municipal League” ser- 
ies, considering the development of the social 
center in the light of the experience of the 
supervisor of social center development in Roch- 
ester, New York. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


SociAL ENVIRONMENT AND Morar Procress. 
By Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. 

A study of modern social conditions by the 
great scientist of the nineteenth century, the co- 
laborer of Darwin. Dr. Wallace prescribes cer- 
tain remedies for present-day evils and he an- 
alyzes conditions in a keen, effective way. 

Cassel & Co. 


SocrALISM. 
By Alfred Raymond Johns. 

This booklet has for its sub-title “Its Strength, 
Weakness, Problems and Future.” This makes 
it evident that the author is not in full accord 
with modern tendencies of practical Socialism. 
On the contrary, he believes that through re- 
ligion alone can the world be brought to the 
desired condition. He does, however, treat So- 
cialism fairly and thinks it may be a prominent 
factor in bringing about desired ends, but he 
laments that religion, so far from being a staff 
of Socialists, is so largely abandoned or dis- 
trusted by them. Eaton & Mains. 


SocraLisM SUMMED UP. 
By Morris Hillquil. 

There is perhaps no better qualified authority, 
in this country, to add another general work on 
socialism to the long list already before the 
people. But it is doubtful whether another vol- 
ume on this subject is needed now. Hillquil 
has already excellent historical and expository 
work to his credit and what he says is always 
said with knowledge and with poise. He be- 
lieves that the socialistic philosophy is very 
simple and its program very definite. To this, 
many persons interested in socialism will de- 
mur, even though certain principles or aims 
can be reduced to comparatively simple state- 
ments. How the publisher can say, as he does, 
that this is “the most comprehensive book ever 
published on the subject” is not easy to under- 
stand—unless the word “comprehensive” has an 


unusual meaning. 
H. K. Fly Company. 


Sworps AND PLOUGHSHARES. 
3y Lucia A. Mead. 

An appeal against militarism and especially 
an effort to refute all the claims which have 
been made in favor of the belief that war is a 
necessary evil. Most of the arguments are fa- 
miliar, such as the uneconomic factor which war 
is in our civilization, its deterrent force on na- 
tional development and the ethical reasons 
against fighting. For the rest the author breaks 
a lance with Admiral Mahan without quite 
meeting all of his arguments. The fundamental 
selfishness of man cannot be argued out of ex- 
istence, but the author gives many reasons why 
it should. A foreword by the Baroness von 
Suttner and some illustrations enhance the value 
of a well-written book issued for a high moral 
purpose. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


TrutH Axsout SocrALisM, THE. 
By Allan L. Benson. 

The author is a prominent socialist and pub- 
licist who in this little volume attempts to set 
down the principles and practice of Socialism 
based largely upon the National Socialist plat- 
form of last year. As there are many va- 
rieties of Socialism, even among those who 
adhere in general to this platform, the present 
work is of value only as setting forth some of 
the fundamentals of a political organization. 
Whether one accepts the platform or not the 
treatise has the merit of brevity and clarity. 


B. W. Huebsch. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 





CALIFORNIA Coast TRAILS. 
By J. Smeaton Chase. 

A narrative of two journeys on horseback 
through alluring country, fascinatingly told and 
exquisitely pictured. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


CHANGING RussIA, 
By Stephen Graham. 

The story of a tramp along the Black Sea 
shore and in the Urals, comprising the notes 
that were contained in a diary that described 
fully the author’s impressions. He paid par- 
ticular attention to the changing conditions of 
the peasantry and to the commercial life of the 
country. He considers the Russian town, the 
mines of the Urals, Russian journalism and the 
watering-places on the shores of the Black Sea. 
The work is written in an interesting and read- 
able way and is delightfully illustrated. 

John Lane Company. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRAL JOURNEY, AN. 
By Kate F. Kimball. 

An interesting study of Canterbury, Rochester, 
Lincoln, Salisbury, Durham, York and West- 
minster Abbey, carefully accurate in matters of 
history and architecture, quite sufficient as a 
guide book and excellently pictured. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


EverGLADES, THE. 
By John Gifford. 

A study of Southern Florida compiled from 
magazine articles and illustrated from photo- 
graphs. It contains many chapters of interest 
and value, giving information as to what will 
grow on the everglades, how to prepare for 
growing and how to market what is grown. 
Everglade Land Sales Company, Miami, Florida. 


FRANCE FROM WITHIN. 
By Claire de Pratz. 

A comprehensive study of French life and 
character, considering in all its details the 
French family, its social life, and its individual- 
ity. Chapter headings read “Matchmaking,” 
“Marriage and Divorce,” “Education,” “The 
Frenchwoman,” “The Parisian,” “The Salons of 
Paris,” “Housekeeping in Paris” and “The Bane 
of Paris Life.” The author has lived much in 
England, although she is a Frenchwoman, and 
therefore she can write from an outside point 
of view. She has contrived to make her story 
very charming, and as interesting to the Anglo- 
Saxon as to the French. 

George H. Doran Company. 


LABRADOR: THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 
By Wilfred T. Grenfell and Others. 

A new edition of this remarkably compre- 
hensive study of Labrador, now reissued with 
additional chapters. Dr. Grenfell’s fellow-con- 
tributors to the book include W. S. Wallace, 
Reginald A. Daly, Albert P. Low and Charles 
W. Townsend. The volume is elaborately il- 
lustrated from photographs. 

The Macmillan Company. 





LETTERS FROM ITALY, SWITZERLAND AND GER- 
MANY. 
By Virginia Carroll Pemberton. 

A first trip to Europe always assumes excep- 
tional importance and though there may be many 
trips that follow, there is nothing quite like the 
first time. This book describes enthusiastically 
such a trip and while there is nothing unique 
in these first experiences, the reader may find it 
interesting to compare another’s first impres- 
sions with his own. 


Jennings & Graham. 


Lost IN THE ARCTIC. 
By Ejnar Mikkelsen. 

This is the heroic tale of Arctic and 
Antartic explorations. But few of the tales 
to be told show more of heroism and endurance 
and the force of courage than this one. Captain 
Mikkelsen went out to find the documents of 
the expedition of Ericksen; he and his com- 
panions lost their boat, their dogs, their sleds 
and their provisions. For months they waited 
almost in despair for a rescuing party. It is a 
wonderful narrative, told simply but thrillingly 
and pictured from more than a hundred photo- 
— all of which amplify the text. 

George H. Doran Company. 


Macnetic Parts. 
By Adelaide Mack. 

A volume of clever essays by a dyed-in-the- 
wool Parisian. Miss Mack can write of the 
brilliant metropolis with a pen that makes spar- 
kles over the pages. Her studies of the boule- 
vardier, “Artist Life in the Quarter,” “Paris 
in May,” “Versailles” are full of piquancy and 
gay charm to which much is added by the inimit- 
able sketches of George Desains and Charlotte 
Shaller. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


My RussIAn YEAR. 
By Rothay Reynolds. 

An admirable companion to My Paris Year, 
big, interesting and beautifully pictured. Its 
author was special correspondent for the London 
“Standard” and in this capacity gathered the 
very latest information about the fascinating 
kingdom of the north. 

James Pott & Co. 


SraANDARD GUIDE To Paris, THE. 
By Max Maury. 
A new, revised and enlarged edition of a use- 
ful pocket volume. 
Laird & Lee. 


THREE WEEKS IN FRANCE. 
By John W. Higinbotham. 

A well-known writer of travels here narrates 
the experiences of an interesting trip through 
France. The book is beautifully printed and 
bound and is boxed in gift-book style, while 
the illustrations are many and excellent, half- 
tone reproductions from unusually good photo- 
graphs. A choice volume of its kind. 

Reilly & Britton Company. 
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TRAILS AND TRAMPS IN ALASKA AND NEWFOUND- 
LAND. 
By William S. Thomas. 

The story of adventures on hunting trips in 
Alaska and Newfoundland, with thrilling details 
of the chase after big game, and interesting ex- 
periences that belong to lonely camps. The 


author is more than a hunter; he is a student 
of wild creatures and he gives us the benetit 
of his observations of animals in their native 
haunts. The book is amply illustrated with one 
hundred and fifty cuts from photographs by the 
author. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


POETRY 


AMOR VITAQUE. 
3y Oliver Opp-Dyke. 

These are the verses of an original sort of 
fancy, one that worries itself over unsolvable 
problems. Here and there is a lighter touch 
that gives relief, as in the account of the un- 
poetic scientist : 


O, ’tis a funny world indeed, 
When man would rather know the weed 
Than understand the flower; 
When he to atom-calls would hark 
Instead of listening to the lar« 
That carols in its bower. 


Sherman, French & Co. 


EcHOES FROM VAGABONDIA. 
By Bliss Carman. 

These are the latest lyrics of Carman, and 
their title calls up memories of the four earlier 
volumes of the delightful “Vagabondia” series. 

Much music and imagination are found in 
this book; no choicer little volume could be 
carried in the pocket during an April ramble 
in the fields. Small, Maynard & Co. 


Soncs FroM Books. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 

Verses and chapter-headings from practically 
all Kipling’s books, except the Jungle Books and 
Just So Stories, are collected here. Patriotism, 
nature, love, ancient heroic deeds, are his 
themes; and these several score poems make a 
distinct addition to Kipling’s poetical output. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Litt 0’ THE Birps. 
By Emile Pickhardt. 

These verses with the accompanying illus- 
trations will interest children in the beautiful 
singing birds of their neighborhood. The verses 
portray the music and happy, innocent lives of 
the birds in a natural, attractive way. As has 
been said, it is hard to interest little folks in 
“the habitat of the dolichonyx orizivorus, but 
what normal child can resist the merry bobo- 
link, swaying on a slender twig and singing 
his heart out: 


‘Bobolincon, bobolincon, ling, lang, ling, 
Bobolincon, bobolincon, cling, clang, cling’ ?” 


Sherman, French & Co. 


MADRIGALI. 
By Thomas Augustine Daly. 

Mr. Daly here continues those delightful 
American-Italian dialect verses which he taught 
us to like in his earlier books. Here is his poem 
on “The Laggard in Love:” 


Oh! Giuseppe, da barber, ees crazy weeth 
spreeng ! 
He’s no good een de daytime for doin’ a theeng, 
But to theenk of da night an’ da tunes he weel 
seeng, 
Alla time w’en som’ customer gat een hees 
chair, 
He’s so slow weeth da shave an’ weeth cuttin’ 
da hair, 
Dat hees boss ain’t do notheeng but grumble 
an’ swear. 
But Giuseppe no care 
For wan blessa blame theeng, 
But to play mandolina 
Where som’ signorina 
Weell listen at night to da love-song he seeng. 


Com’ Giuseppe, da barber, last nighta too late 
To da house of da Rosa an’ stan by da gate, 
An’ he seeng like Il Gatto dat cry for hees 
mate. 
Soocha playnta love-music, sooch cooin’, sooch 
sighs, 
Soocha sounds from da heart, an’ sooch looka 
su’prise 
W’en he leeft hees face up an’ stare eento my 
eyes 
Lookin’ down from da wall! 
Ah! Giuseppe, your call 
Should be starta more earla 
For catcha my girla, 
For w’en da spreeng’s here I no workin’ at all! 


Though Mr. Daly won a second prize in the 
“Lyric Year” poetry contest with a beautiful 
ode in classic English, he will always remain 
in our hearts with the dialect poets like Burns 
and Barnes and Riley and Drummond. 

David McKay. 
PoEMS. 
By Rev. Henry Losch. 

These are original verses on religious and 
spiritual themes, and translations from German 
lyrics, by a Philadelphia clergyman in his goth 
year. 

International Printing Company, Philadelphia. 


PorticAL Works oF Rosgé Hartwick THORPE, 
THE. 

“Curfew Must Not Ring To-night” is this 
author’s best-known poem. It heads the con- 
tents of the volume, which has a number of 
ballads and shorter poems, and also rhymes for 
young folks. Her “Indian Lullaby” is typical: 


Rock-a-by, baby, your cradle is swinging 
On a low branch of the sycamore tree, 
Rock-a-by, baby, the mocking-bird singing, 
Sings you to sleep in the sycamore tree. 
Neale Publishing Company. 
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Soncs UNpbER OPEN SKIEs. 
By M. Jay Flannery. 
Easy familiar verse by a lover of rural life, 
in this vein: 


Did you ever go afishin’ in “the merry month 
Q’ May,” 
When the cornplantin’s over, an’ you have an 
die Gay? ... > s 
Did you ever go afishin’ on such a glorious day? 
Stewart & Kidd Company. 


To THE VENUS oF MELos. 
By Auguste Rodin. 

Rodin is the artist best fitted by sympathy to 
address the wonderful statue in the Louvre. 
Here is the style of his eloquence: 

‘“Modelled by the sea, which is the reservoir 
of all the forces, you enchant us and you sway 
us by that grace and by that calm which strength 
alone possess, and you bestow on us your seren- 
ity. It prevails like the charm of melodies pow- 
erful and deep.” B. W. Huebsch. 


THREE VISIONS AND OTHER PoEMs. 
By John A. Johnson. 
These literary by-products of a busy Ken- 


Boru Sipes oF ONE HuNbrRED Pusiic QUESTIONS 
BRIEFLY DEBATED. 
By Edwin DuBois Shurter and Carl Cleveland 
Taylor. 

The affirmative and negative sides of inter- 
esting and timely questions set forth as models 
for debate and as outlines for debate. A useful 
volume for any debating society or for men who 
speak on public questions. 

Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 


First Course 1N Puitosopny, A. 
By John E. Russell. 
A new text-book in a field not well-covered, 
written by a professor in Williams College. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


HANpDBOOK OF MUNICIPAi, ACCOUNTING. 

A publication of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, data collected and classified and pre- 
sented for use in systematizing city accounts. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


[ANDBOOK OF NorsE Mytuotocy, A. 

By Karl Mortensen. 
Translated by A. Clinton Crowell. 

A book by a professor in the University of 
Copenhagen. The work has gone through many 
editions, and is now translated for the benefit 
of American students. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


How to MASTER THE SPOKEN Worn. 
By Edwin Gordon Lawrence. 

A book that tells you how to gain a good 
voice, how to acquire an art of delivery and 
how to construct a speech. Very practical and 
filled with excellent examples selected from 
world orators. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


tucky man of affairs are addressed to a va- 
riety of readers—“‘whether — pleasure-loving 
youth or gentle maiden, tried business man, or 
mother rocking the cradle, gentleman of leasure, 
or one of earth’s toilers.” 

A stanza on “Charity” will show this au- 
thor’s spirit: 


Sovereign of all the virtues rare, 

With thee nor Faith nor Hope compare; 

Faith may grow weak, and Hope grow cold, 

Love will be young when time is old. 
Stewart & Kidd Company 


WALLED GARDEN AND OTHER Poems, A. 
3y Margaret R. Garvin. 
These are tender and thoughtful lyrics and 
reveries. Her quality may be judged from these 
lines to a wood-thrush: 


Life’s heart-breaks all, 
Speak in thy song’s deep sadness; 
Ye ghosts of bygone gladness 
Come at thy call. 
The Mosher Press. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HovusEHOLD SCIENCE AND Arts. 
By Josephine Morris. 

A handy manual for housewives, including 
suggestions for sanitary conditions, recipes for 
food and advice on kindred subjects. 

American Book Company. 


INFANCY OF ANIMALS, THE. 
By W. P. Pycraft. 

Mr. Pycraft, of the Zoological Department of 
the British Museum, produces an excellent study 
that will prove of scientific value to students. 
The book is remarkably illustrated, with some 
sixty-four plates and numerous text sketches. 

Houghton Miflin Company. 


LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, THE. 
By George Foot Moore. 


FroM JEFFERSON TO LINCOLN. 
By William McDonald. 


Writinc ENGLISH PRosE. 
By William Tenney Brewster. 


Three new volumes in the “Home University 
Library.” Henry Holt & Co. 


Livinc PLant, THE. 
By William F. Ganong. 

A complete, detailed account of the life of a 
plant in the “American Nature” series. These 
are large books, thoroughly scientific and ex- 
haustive in their study. They are designed as 
text-books of the more elaborate variety and 
fully illustrated. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


Micuty ENGLAND. 
By William Eliot Griffis. 
A brief historv of the English people, told 
in a way to rob the historical facts of all dryness 
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and to give young people a chance to understand 
easily the great qualities of a great nation. At- 
tractively pictured in half-tone. 

Christopher Sower Company. 


Our NEIGHBORS: THE JAPANESE. 
By Joseph King Goodrich. 

The first in a new series, and it will be fol- 
lower by volumes on The Chinese and The 
Filipinos. The books are made up of up-to-date 
information, historic facts and comment on pres- 
ent conditions and future outlooks. Excellent 
as an educational medium and adapted to the 
uses of the general reader. 

F. G. Browne & Co. 


OvutTuNE History oF Curna, AN, 
By Herbert H. Gowen. 

A brief history of China from the earliest 
times to the Manchu Conquest in A. D. 1644. 
At this time, when all eyes are turned to China, 
the book is one of exceptional timeliness and 
will provide information for the student and 
illumination for the general reader. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
3y John W. Ritchie. 
One of the “New-World Health” series, text- 
books of excellent form and material, useful 
for both school and home. 


World Book Company. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF MENTAL DISORDERS, 
THE. 
3y Paul Dubois. 

A book for the general reader as well as for 
the student, tracing mental trouble to reasons 
of psychology. It is a helpful little work and 
well explains certain deviations from the normal 
that are constantly puzzling the thoughtful. 

Funk & Wagnalls Companq. 


ProsLEMS IN MopERN EDUCATION. 
By William Seneca Sutton. 


Attitude of the Man of Science Towards Edu- 
cation,” “Contributions of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury to Educational Progress,” “The Club Wo- 
man and the Development of Educational Public 
Opinion. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


ScHoor FEEDING. 
By Louise Stevens Bryant. 

A study of the complete history of school 
feeding—meaning by that the supplying of school 
children with hot meals for a small sum or for 
nothing. This is being tried out in many cities 
both at home and abroad and the results of 
experiments made are here set forth with va- 
rious themes as to further ways and means. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


SCIENCE FROM AN EAsy-CHAIR, 
By Sir Ray Lankester. 

A second in this series of popular talks on 
scientific subjects, essays that are entertaining 
and informative and full of original ideas and 
facts not usually so entertainingly put forth. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


Sortip GroMETRY DEVELOPED BY THE SYLLABUS 
Mer Hop. 
By Eugene Randolph Smith. 

A companion book to Plane Geometry, pub- 
lished some years ago. Up-to-date in form and 
method, these books introduce a new and special 
type of text-book, are superior to the old-fash- 
ioned compilation of rules. 


American Book Company. 


Wortp’s Leapinc Conquerors, THE, 
By W. L. Bevan. 

Brief studies of Alexander the Great, Cesar, 
Napoleon and others of the wreat world-con- 
querors. One of the excellent series of “The 
World’s Leaders,” books useful in the schools 
and vastly interesting and informing to the home 


Essays by a University of Texas man taking _ reader. 
up the more recent phases of education—“The Henry Holt & Co. 
RELIGION 


Gates oF Dawn, THE. 
By W. L. Watkinson. 
Devotional readings for a year with prayers 
by Rev. Laughlan MacLean Watt. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


His PEAct. 
By Cleland Boyd McAfee. 

This booklet of forty-eight pages contains a 
wholesome message for confused folks. We 
need messages of this sort. It is comforting and 
cheering, Doctor McAfee went from the strong 
LaFayette Avenue Church of Brooklyn to the 
McCormick Theological Seminary of Chicago. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Missionary MetnHops: St. Paut’s or Ours? 
By Rev. Roland Allen. 
A detailed study of missionary methods past 
and present with a view to deciding the best 
method of procedure along which to work. Writ- 


ten enthusiastically and convincingly the book 
will be of help to many workers and supporters 
in the missionary field. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Mopern LicHT ON IMMORTALITY. 
3y Henry Frank. 

A second edition of a work brought out in 
1909, a book that brought forth this comment 
from Ernst Haeckel: 

“T thank you for sending me your very learned 
work, which I have just studied with full rec- 
ognition of your widespread knowledge and the 
keenness of your speculations. You have, with 
great knowledge of the literature, presented the 
historical development of the Problem of Ever- 
lasting Life.” Sherman, French & Co. 


MoraL LEADERSHIP AND THE MINISTRY. 
By Edward E. Keedy. | 
These seven brief chapters are written out of 
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a strong sense of the need of a truer and more 
heroic sense of leadership in the ministry of 
the church. Religion is the equipment and a 
courageous, unselfish spirit that uses religion 
is the great essential. -The author sees with 
alarm what he believes is waning power and 
diminishing interest in the church as it stands, 
while other religious institutions, such as Chris- 
tian Associations, Salvation Armv, College Set- 
tlements, etc., command attention. He goes so 


far as to say that compared with heroism in 
war or in commercial enterprise or in the church 
of past centuries, the church of to-day is bank- 
rupt. Let us take issue with that view here. 
Methods and aims change, but religion is prob- 
ably more alive than ever. However, the au- 
thor’s challenge to greater devotion and energy 
in the caues for which the church stands is one 
that ought to be met in action. 

Horace Worth Company. 


JUVENILES 


Birps Every Cuitp SHouLtD Know. 
By Nettye Blanchan. 


Trees Every Cuitp SHoutp Know. 
By Julia E. Rogers. 


Witp Frowers Every Cuitp SHoutp Know. 
By Frederic William Stack. 
Three popular nature books for young read- 
ers and younger students. Now re-issued for 
cheaper sale. Claflin & Co. 


3UDDY AND BRIGHTEYES Picc. 
Uncie WicciLy’s TRAVELS. 

By Howard R. Garis. 

Two books of “Bed Time Stories,” tales of 
the original Uncle Wiggily’s, a favorite rabbit 
hero, and of the little guinea pigs about whom 
there are thirty-one entertaining tales, all de- 
lightfully pictured. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


Junior Tropuy, THE. 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
A baseball book for boys of from twelve to 
sixteen. A Mt. Pleasant Academy story in Mr. 
Rarbour’s best vein. Appleton & Co. 


LANTERN STORIES. 
By Lena Leonard Fisher. 

This collection of charming, little going-to-bed 
stories contains a strain of religious teaching 
and an appeal for Foreign Missions. By this 
simple method, little ones enjoying the luxuries 
of a well-filled nursery are made thoughtful of 
the less fortunate youngsters in far away lands. 


Eaton & Mains. 


Moror Boatinc For Boys. 
By Charles G. Davis. 
A book of instructions, carefully prepared, with 
numerous diagrams and illustrations as helps. 


Harper & Brothers. 


SINoPAH, THE INDIAN Boy. 
By James Willard Schultz. 

A juvenile with an Indian boy for hero. Mr. 
Schultz’s own life with the Indians makes the 
vivid reality of this little tale possible and gives 
authority to its attempt to teach young readers 
real things about Indians and Indian life and 
customs. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALPHONSUS, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
With an introduction and notes by Herbert 
F. Schwarz. 
A fac-simile reprint of an Elizabethan tragedy, 
taken from the edition of 1654. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Amonc Famous Books. 
By John Kelman. 

These literary musings aim to lead readers 
to books of marked spiritual value and literary 
beauty, the general theme being “that constant 
struggle between paganism and idealism which 
is the deepest fact in the life of man.” Pater’s 
Marius, the Faust of Marlowe and of 
Goethe, Celtic revivals of paganism, Bunyan, 
Pepys, Sartor Resartus, Chesterton, Francis 
Thompson, etc., make up the list of themes, 
which are dealt with in a sympathetic and vital 
manner by a writer who loves and understands 
books in the best way. 

George H. Doran Company. 


3END OF THE Roan, THE. 
By Truman A. De Weese. 
Essays on country life that will appeal to the 


nature-lover and the man or woman who longs 
to leave the city for the country. 
Harper & Brothers. 


CALL oF THE LAND, THE. 
By E. Benjamin Andrews. 

Popular chapters on topics of interest to farm- 
ers, with numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs. The subjects covered include “The 
Farmstead Beautiful,” “The Passing of the Fed- 
eral Pasture,” “The Beef Supply,” “Industrial 
Education in a Prairie State,” “Socialism and 
the Farming Interest,” “Public Morals” and 
“Medicine and Morals.” 

Orange Judd Company. 


Common DISEASES. 
By Woods Hutchinson. 
A popular study of diseases like dyspepsia, 
catarrh, seasickness, deafness, etc. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


CANDIES AND Bonsons AND How ‘to MAKE 
THEM. 
By Marion H. Neil. 
A book for the amateur candy maker, giving 
recipes for all sorts of delicious things that one 
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may make if one has the time and patience. The 
book is excellently illustrated. 


David McKay. 


DickENs YEAR Book, THE. 

An artistic compilation of Dickens selections, 
one for each day in the year. The illustrations 
in black and tint are unusually attractive and 
express the Dickens atmosphere exactly. 

’. McClurg & Co. 


Moror, THE. 
By Harold Whiting Slauson. 

One ot the “Outing Handbooks,” written for 
the automobile, motor-boat or aeroplane enthus- 
last. 


GASOLINE 


Outing Publishing Company 
Harper’s HousEHoLD HANDBOOK. 

Details of caring for a house, how to look 
after the things in a house, how to buy, how to 
insure sanitary conditions—in brief, a novel lit- 
tle manual for the sincerely interested housewife. 

Harper & Brothers. 


HorskE, TRUCK AND TRACTOR. 
By Herbert N. Casson, L. W. Ellis and Rollin 
W. Hutchinson, Jr. 

A book for horse-owners who find their horse- 
profits decreasing. It is not designed as a book 
for the general reader, but is purely utilitarian 
in purpose, a collection of practical data about 
the horse, the truck and the tractor. 

F. G. Browne & Co. 


In BEAVER WorLD. 
By Enos A. Mills. 

The great western naturalist, who knows prob- 
ably all there is to be known about beavers, since 
he has carefully studied them for many years, 
now incorporates his knowledge in a pleasing 
volume, one popularly written and beautifully 
illustrated. The various examples he gives of 
the labors of beavers, and the stories he tells of 
individual beavers are often more than interest- 
ing—they are charming. 

Houghton 


Mifflin Company. 


INTERPRETATION OF Pr1aANo Music, THE. 
By Mary Venable. 

Desirous of assisting music students in acquir- 
ing the language of music, the author has writ- 
ten many comprehensive chapters covering a va- 
riety of topics, namely: “Musical Symbols and 
Their Meaning,” “How to Find a Hidden Mel- 
ody,” “Harmony,” “A Theme of Chopin Inter- 
preted” and “The Pedals,” showing the neces- 
sity of co-operation of fingers and feet. The 
chapter on “Phrasing” is especially important, 
inasmuch as too few pianists realize that tone- 
groups should be correctly assembled that the 
phrases may assume their proper relations to 
each other. 

The book should be accessible to all earnest 
music students. 

Oliver Ditson Company. 


Jutius CAESAR. 

By Horace Howard Furness, Jr. 
‘New Variorum Ed1- 
containing through his son the great work 


Another volume in the ‘ 
tion,” 
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of the late Dr. Furness. The younger Furness 
touchingly dedicates the book to H. H. F. with 
the quotation *Twere prize enough to be his 
son. 

B. Lippincott Company. 


Joy or Livinc, THE. 
PROGRESSIVE BusINEss MAN, THE. 
EXCEPTIONAL EMPLOYEE, THE. 

By Orison Swett Marden. 

Three “Marden Efficiency Books,” inspirational 
essays for the young folks starting out in life. 
Mr. Marden preaches sound doctrine, his sug- 
gestions and advice may be pondered over to 
advantage. 

: i '¢ Crowell & Co. 


THE Farm Pay, 
By C. C. Bowsfield. 

An important study of those subjects in which 
the farmer needs training in order to get the 
best out of his farm. It contains many new 
practical ideas for money-making. 


MAKING 


Forbes & Co. 


MAN AND TEE WoMAN, THE. 
3y Arthur L. Salmon. 

An exceptionally well thought out and clearly 
expressed little book on the relationship of the 
sexes. The author discriminates clearly be- 
tween that portion of social conduct which is 
based on sexual instinct and that which arises 
out of more fundamental considerations. Every 
young man and young woman about to be mar- 
ried, as well as every husband and wife, will 
find this an unusually instructive commentary on 
the conduct of life. 


Forbes & Co. 


Au pg? BRIDGE. 
3y E. V. Shepard. 

One of the best pt Bs. on bridge-playing 
has prepared this valuable manual. It is a book 
suitable for both beginners and experienced play- 
ers. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Harper & Brothers. 
SuccEss IN ha USINESS. 
» William Ganson Rose. 

A es, in the “Success” series, a series of 
books intended to provide practical hints for 
achievement in various lines. The book is di- 
vided into parts as follows: “The Goal,” “Char- 
acter,” “Knowledge” and “Power.” It is an in- 
spiring little work, one that will help and one 
that will hearten, a handbook of instruction 
based on experience and understanding. 


Duffield & Co. 


TABLE FoR Two, A. 
3y Eldene Davis. 

Recipes adapted for a family of two persons. 
Only those who have tried it know how difficult 
it is to buy and cook for two people, and this 
book will help in many cases. 

Forbes & Co. 


WHEN ‘0 SEND FoR THE Doctor. 
By F. S. Lippert and A. Holmes. 
The sub-title of this is “And What to Do Be- 
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fore the Doctor Comes.” It is a manual of 
practical suggestions that will be of immense 
use in every household. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Wuy Tuey Fair 
3y the Rey. A. T. Robinson. 

A discussion of the failure of church and edu- 
cation to accomplish more for the good of hu- 
manity. The author is a Canadian home mis- 
sionary who has devoted much thought to so- 
ciology. He believes that much of the failure in 
the world is due to our slipshod methods of 


education which are devoted so largely to aca- 
demic training. He believes children should be 
taught to do more with their hands, to become 
expert manual laborers no matter what their 
future path in life. His remedy “for what ails 
us as a church and as a people stands out very 
clearly. It is this—an ethical manual training 
department in home and Sunday-school—a de- 
partment which shall have as its special func- 
tion the translating of good impressions now 
being received into their correlative good ac- 
tions.” Introduction by Robert J. Burdette. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


The Sea Cry 


H. Percival Allen 


WATCHED the waves that ran along the beach, 
| Losing themselves far down the long shore reach, 
I saw them grasp each other in their play, 
Tossing their arms into the face of day. 
I saw the sunbeam braid with gold their hair, 
And, kissing them, pass swiftly on to where 
New loves came crowding to the silver sand, 
I saw them race each other to the land. 


They called me to their laughter and their life, 
They bade me come and join their mimic strife, 
And wooed me with the love-song of the sea, 
Mingled of longing and of mystery. 

Their siren voices bade me to forget 


That I have loved, that I without regret 
Should lull my spirit in their cold embrace, 
And pillow on their fickle breasts my face. 


I saw them romp along a moonlit shore, 

I watched their pallid lips my love implore, 

They sprang from out the darkness into light, 

They vainly called me “love” through day and night 
And with their plaintive voice my heart beset 

With this as burden of their cry, forget! forget! 








Books That Go With June 


Commencements and Weddings 


With June we always have the publica- 
tion of books appropriate for graduation 
and for weddings, record books and their 
like, usually gotten up in dainty style, as 
befits the occasion. The F. A. Stokes 
Company have the following volumes: 
My College Days, My School Days, My 
School Record, The Bride's Book, My 
Wedding Book, The Wedding Souvenir. 
These are attractively decorated . and 
bound, of various sizes, and are boxed for 
careful keeping. They all have places for 
recording events, guests, presents and all 
the other thousand and one things that 


make occasions like commencement and a 
wedding dear to the heart. 

The H. M. Caldwell Company also 
publish a line of these books: High School 
Days, My School Life, and My Gradua- 
tion, each made in a style to appeal to a 
woman who likes pretty things. 

The Reilly & Britton Company have an 
unusually attractive line of school record 
books, School-Girl Days, My Golden 
School-Days and School-Days. These are 
very fresh and up-to-date, the newest 
ideas for books of this character having 
been employed, 


Everyman’s Library 
Classics for Everybody 


One of the most interesting projects of 
recent years in the line of classic reprints 
is Everyman’s Library, a series of inex- 
pensive volumes that is so comprehensive 
in its choice of subjects that practically 
every piece of literary work of any im- 
portance that has appeared from the ear- 
liest dawn of letters down is brought 
within the reach, by actual ownership, of 
the reader, no matter how limited his or 
her resources may be. From the long 
catalog of titles one may select the things 
one loves best, or the things that one ought 
to know but does not, or the things that 
are most needed in the line of work one is 
taking up—this last, of course applies 
chiefly to students—and for the small sum 
of 55 cents per volume one can purchase 
them. These are in neat cloth bindings, 
clearly printed on good quality paper. 
Each piece of work has been carefully 
edited, and an introduction written for it 
by some well-known authority in that par- 
ticular line. The more fastidious reader 
can buy the volumes in soft leather, gold 


stamped, at 75 cents per volume, and these 
are really very dainty books, and of such 
size that in small compass one may have 
a library of one’s favorite authors, a whole 
education in a small bookcase, and for an 
absurdly low price. 

People who really love books want to 
own their books. In many cases this is 
not possible. But a person could do no 
better than to spend a dollar or so a month, 
and so gradually acquire a library of the 
books they most desire in this beautiful 
and practical set. 

At present there are six hundred and 
forty volumes of the Everyman’s Library 
ready and on sale. They include biogra- 
phy, essays, belles-letters, fiction, juveniles, 
poetry, drama, history, science, theology, 
travel and reference. They begin with the 
sarly Greeks and the Bible and come down 
to Tolstoi and Stevenson. A complete 
catalog is always sent on request either to 
the publishers—E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York—or any of the larger book stores. 
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